


PEAT MOSS.. 
the Gurdon Magician [ 


La. the touch of a master 
magician, Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 
works miracles in any garden. Soil that-is 
hard and adobe quickly becomes porous 
and well-aerated...soil that is sandy and 
loose is readily transformed into a rich- 
bodied soil... roots that are forever thirsty 
soon find a reservoir of moisture— when 
moistened Emblem-Protected Peat Moss 


is mixed with the soil. 


Emblem-Protected Peat Moss does more 
than improve the texture of the soil. It 
actually brings about faster germination 
of seeds, promotes vigorous root develop- 
ment, and stimulates the healthy growth 
of plants, shrubs and trees. As a mulch, it 
also works wonders in keeping down 
weeds and protecting plants from sum- 
mer’s heat or wintry blasts. 


We have several interesting bulletins cover- 
ing the many year-round uses of Peat 
Moss. They contain valuable information 
for every garden lover. Mail the coupon 
below for the bulletins that particularly 
interest you. They will be sent free of 
charge, without obligation. 
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FRE 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me your free garden bulletins checked 
below: 


VALUABLE GARDEN BULLETINS 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





i “Growing Plantlets From Seed”’ 
)] “Soil Preparation” 
O) “Building Fine Lawns” 


“Successful Transplanting” FG-4 
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The Star- 


*.FEU -PERNET-DUCHER, H.T 
Plant Patent No. 103 


STAR ROSES 5] 


HALF-PRICE OFFER 


So that you may test STAR ROSES in your garden and prove to 
yourself the advantages of growing top-quality roses, we make this 
special half-price offer. Two of our most popular everblooming 
dollar varieties are yours for the price of one if you act NOW. 


* EDITOR McFARLAND, H. T. * SOEUR THERESE, H. T. 

Clear, brilliant pink. Perfectly Daffodil yellow. Rich chrome-yel- 

formed, fragrant blooms on long low buds are heavily streaked with 

cutting stems. Regularly $1 ea.  carmine. Regularly $1 ea. 
Send only $1 NOW for BOTH these 2-year, field-grown plants, 
GUARANTEED TO GROW AND BLOOM, sent postpaid. Current 
issue of our periodical, “Success With Roses,” is sent free with this 
offer. Use the coupon. 





1938 CATALOG FREE 
The STAR ROSE CATALOG is all the guide you 


need in selecting new roses for your garden. It 
describes 186 finest varieties, shows 71 in color. 
Included are such new sensations as R.M.S. Queen 
Mary, Radio, Brazier, Faience, McGredy’s Pink, 
Alice Harding, Rome Glory, Mme. Henri Guillot, 
Ronsard, Elegance, Feu Pernet-Ducher, ete. Get your 
copy now. It’s free—use the coupon. 





If you do not already have our new, illustrated | 
booklet, “Beautify With Roses,” be sure and check 
it on the coupon. It also is free. | 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY! 


Rose Specialists Since 1897 


Robt. Pyle, Pres. 


Ne Lop Quality 


Roses 


Were roses given voice, each STAR ROSE 
could say: 


“I am a selected top-quality rose. 


“I am 2 years old and field-grown. My 
growers planted me well away from any other 
rose so that my roots would have ample space 
to develop. They have — just look at them. 


“IT was faithfully sprayed during the summer 
to keep down black spot and other diseases. 
In late fall I was carefully dug, and stored for 
the winter in a cool, moist cellar. 


“It seems unnecessary to tell how I was 
shipped. When you unpacked me you saw 
the care that had been taken to assure my safe, 
undamaged delivery. Some of us have been 
sent as far as Japan, arriving in perfect 
condition. 


“Look at my branches. See how strong and 
sturdy they are. That greenish glow isn’t wax 
— it’s life. I'm just bursting with it. 


“I'm guaranteed to grow and bloom. All 
Star Roses have been so guaranteed for years 

—my growers pioneered on that. More than 
that, Vl thrive. Vl continue to bloom — 
abundantly — year after year. I’m acclimated 
to hard winters. 


“T am a well-known variety, true to name. 
My fellow STAR ROSES include all the 
newest, choice varieties from America and 
abroad, as well as the popular old standbys. 


“T am a STAR ROSE from the famous 
Star Rose Growers at West Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania— and proud of it. In your garden, 
wherever it be, I will grow. I will produce 
long-stemmed, glorious, fragrant, abundant 
blooms. You will be proud of me.” 





SEND 





i 





THE CONARD-PYLE CO., 
West Grove 403, Pa. 


[| Enclosed is $1. Send me the trial offer of EDITOR | 





COUPON 
| 


McFARLAND and SOEUR THERESE Star Roses 
as advertised in April Flower Grower. Also send 
current issue of periodical, “Success With Roses.” | 


(| Send me FREE the 1938 STAR ROSE CATALOG. 


Send me 


FREE the booklet, “BEAUTIFY WITH | 
ROSES.” 
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The New Rose Sensation 


RMS. QUEEN MARY 





For 1938 our Novelty Rose is R.M.S. Queen 
Mary. We feel that this is the finest rose we 
have ever distributed. The color is a wonderful 
combination of vivid shades; a rich, glowing, 


blending of salmon and pink with an orange 
base, that lights up beautifully under artificial 
light. The buds are long and pointed, the 
flowers are of large size and perfect form. The 
plant is a lusty grower and every stem produces 


a bud. 


Six gold medals and numerous certificates 
testify to its merit, it is truly the rose magnifi- 
cent. 


Healthy Plants that will flower this season 
$2 ea. Three plants for $5 


A New Double Flowered White Petunia 


MRS. W. K. DuPONT 


The finest, largest and whitest double-flowering 
Petunia introduced to date. It is a wonderful 
grower and delightfully fragrant. Available in 
plants only. Efforts to produce it from seed 
have so far been unavailing. 


Plants $1 each—$9 per dozen 


We aiso feature many novelties in Hardy Plants as 
well as a complete list of the finest in roses, del- 
phinium and chrysanthemum. Why not write us? 


9 






CHAS. H. TOTTY 
Box G 
MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


SERVING GARDENERS FOR THIRTY-FOUR YEARS 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Ed- 
tors who are ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say tt.’’ 


Some Curiosities of Nature 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


A FEW years ago the Utica Garden Club 
sponsored the planting of several hun- 
dred Japanese Flowering Crabs in our park 
and along the Parkway hoping to, in time, 
produce a sight that people would come 
from away to see. Quite a number of people 
planted them in their own grounds. One 
member has several that have bloomed and 
fruited normally. We had three varieties 
selected as best suited to our section. Well, 
this year, one of the trees that. bloomed as 
usual and last year had proper apples, pro- 
duced large apples many times normal size. 
They are absolutely worthless in flavor. 
These trees may be grafted on some stronger 
stock but the tree hasn’t died down. It 
looks just as it did when it bore the small 
crab apples so I cannot see how the original 
stock can have replaced the graft or bud. 
Another member brought a surprise from 
her garden, but that can be easily explained. 
She bought a Flowering Almond some time 
ago and each year one shoot has had dif- 
ferent blossoms. This year it has produced a 
number of peaches of fair size. 1 have a vague 
memory of having read some weeks ago 
of Flowering Almond being grafted in these 
days. It seems as though it said on some 
Plum stock. This was of course grafted on 
a Peach, but why? The Flowering Almond 
is perfectly hardy with us while the Peach 
is not. As fine a peach as I ever saw or 
tasted was gathered in my own yard a num- 
ber of years ago. My then next door neigh- 
bor, had a number of shrubs sent her by a 
brother who ran a nursery. Thinking they 
were all shrubs or bushes she set some out 
along the fence. One grew to be quite a 
large tree and finally produced about a 
bushel of beautiful peaches. As the tree 
hung over the fence about half the peaches 
were on my side and Mrs. W. insisted that 
those belonged to me. Unfortunately, the 
following winter proved too much for the 
tree. One seldom survives many years 
around Utica. The same is true of Quinces. 
In Syracuse they do some better. As to the 
hardiness of the Flowering Almond. I have 
one or rather several, as in moving it we 
found the root in parts, which goes back 
hevond my memory. It was my mother’s 
and I cannot remember when we did not 
have it. I suppose it, like ourselves has 
little of the original, of which we were 
made but the change is so quietly and 
steadily accomplished that we do not realize 
the constant change taking place. Tradition 
says it takes seven years to be entirely 
made over. JI suppose one theory is as good 
as another. It makes no difference anyway. 
Another queer thing has happened for 
several years in a member’s garden. She set 
out some red Tulips one fall, the name I 
do not know, but at first thev bloomed all 
right. Then one spring she was surprised 
to find nothing but yellow Tulips in that 
spot where only the red had ever been 
planted. Since then they have alternated, 
one year red and the next yellow. Natur- 
ally it has been a mystery. Lately a florist 
member read in a trade book of a disease 
which caused red Tulips to become white. 


This may be a clew, but why change back 
and forth? Now they are being taken out 
and will be given a try out in a new place 
away from others just for observation. All 
the soil is to be removed from the original 
place before new kinds are set out. The 
why and wherefor of nature is beyond the 
human brain.—Marion P. Tuomas, (N. Y.) 


—It seems obvious that the Crabapple 
was grafted on a seedling Apple as is usu- 
ally done in the nursery and that a branch 
of this old stock has grown and fruited. 
Naturally the difference might net have been 
noticed when the tree was entire. In the 
East and in Europe budding is done on seed- 
ling stock. Root grafting is practiced very 
commonly in the West, and in that case 
you would not likely get a flowering shoot 
from the stock, but if it was grafted or 
budded above the ground on a stem there 
is nothing to be surprised at in getting a 
shoot from the stock. Now, seedling stock 
for grafting or budding as raised by nur- 
serymen is often from miscellaneous Apples 
gathered haphazardly and you are likely 
to get any size of fruit from it except that 
from which is was gathered. 

The Flowering Almond being budded on a 
Peach is not unusual, and it is likely to have 
been done in America because of the name, 
Flowering Almond. The Almond and Peach 
having associations in the mind of the 
worker. The fact, of course, is that the 
thing we call Flowering Almond is not an 
Almond at all. It is really a Plum, and 
it is not at all difficult to bud any one of 
these things on any other one within the 
family. They are all members of the Rose 
group. All these named varieties must of 
necessity be budded or grafted. They do 
not come true from seed and the making 
of cuttings is not practical. Very often 
buds are put onto a stock that may be 
hardy in one region and not in another. We 
cannot tell all the vagaries of a nursery- 
man, or an accident. 


Now as to Tulips, They multiply by divi- 
sion or offset of the bulb, and division must 
always reproduce the parent except once in 
a hundred million cases there may be a 
sport. Such things do occasionally occur, 
but not often. I am suspecting that the 
bulbs have been lifted and mixed. The dis- 
ease that affects Tulips is the virus disease 
that causes what is known as breaking or 
rectifying. Formerly it was thought all 
seedlings were selfs and that ultimately 
they changed into this broken or rectified 
form showing marbling and streaking and 
variations of colors and it was the aim of 
the old time florists to get these broken 
forms. Today we know that this breaking 
is not a development but the result of a 
virus disease that cannot be isolated and 
apparently infects the soil so that once it 
appears in the garden it is likely to run 
through and affect all the varieties in that 
soil. The only thing to do with affected 
bulbs is to destroy them and not replant 
‘new bulbs in that soil until it has had a 
chance to rest for a couple of years or so. 
—EDITor. 


(Continued on page 166) 
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HORMODIN “A 


makes it easy to root cuttings 


TREATED 





Hormodin “A”, the root-forming chemical, stimulates 
rapid root growth on cuttings. The Hormodin treat- 
ment is simple, costs only a fraction of a cent per cutting, 
and permits the selection of cuttings with less regard 
to buds or nodes. 

Even hard-to-root varieties are propagated readily by 
observing the easy-to-follow directions in each package. 
Every batch of Hormodin “A” is tested for potency by the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Inc. Your 
dealer has Hormodin. Get a package today. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. . nufacluring Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 








Get ready now for 
a colorful summer! 
MODERN DAHLIAS 


By J. Louis Roberts 
Edited by Leonard Barron 


The purpose of this book is 
to interpret step by step the 
problems of the dahlia gar- 
dener. Mr. Roberts has been 
growing dahlias for over 
twenty-five years and has 
written a modern manual for 
the home gardener that will 
answer all questions pertain- 
ing to dahlia growing from 
his point of view. Illustrated 
by Natalie Harlan Davis. 


Price, $2.00 as 
THE ROSE MANUAL Ps 
(Revised Edition) os 

By Dr. J. H. Nicol Ps 
as author of A ROSE ODYSSEY Ps 
and A YEAR IN THE ROSE ot 
GARDEN ff 
This comprehensive and practical eo 
encyclopaedic work of the Rose Pg 
has been revised to include ~ * Doubleday Doran 
formation on the new group o . 
roses known as FLORIBUNDA a a Outdoor Books 
and the list of varieties available e* Garden City, New York 
to home gardeners. All lists of eo 
varieties have been brought up e* (Please send booklet on Garden Books. 
to date. Illustrated with the 6°  piease send me the books I have 
Gravereaux color charts, Py checked below: 
photographs and _ line o* 
drawings. Price, $2.50 Po ..»- MODERN DAHLIAS........... $2.00 

a —_ | pee $2.50 


: , . 
Write for our attractive 8- ,@ 


page illustrated booklet on eo 
Garden Books. It will . 
acquaint you with our .@ Name .....-.+eeeeeees 
complete list of use- .@ 

ful and attractive .@ 


(- Remittance enclosed © Send C. O. D. 


beoks on all AdGrE8S . 0... cece cee reer eee e ese errr ree eseererene 
phases of gar- o 
dening. .* Ns ore eile Sais orale bie s ere RON DD savecwneas 
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Here are the kind of full-rooted, vitality-filled 
plants of Nepeta Mussini and Arabis Alpina 
that you get from Wayside. 


How To Make Sure 
of Having Blooms 
the First Year 


To you it is important that your Hardy Plants surely 
bloom the first year. Furthermore, you want quality 
blooms. There’s only one way to make sure of both. 

FIRST, that the plants are of blooming age. That’s one 
of the reasons why all Wayside p!ants are grown in the 
field from one to three years. 

SECOND, we start with carefully selected, highest 
quality seeds or cuttings, taken only from pedigreed 
plants. Ones of proven superior parentage. It’s the old 


- story of “like parent, like child.” 


Still, even if our stock to start with, is the best obtain- 
able, on how and where they are grown much depends. 
Out here in our Nu.sery are 7 distinctly different kinds 
of soil. Each of our field-grown plants are grown in the 
soil they thrive in best. As a result, all of them have 
particularly fine root growths. Ones that are strong and 
full of growing vitality. 

When your order comes, every plant is freshly dug 
directly from the field. It is done painstakingly so that 
the rootlets are not torn. Then these full of vitality, 
pedigreed, vigorous-rooted plants, are at once packed 
and promptly shipped. You get just the finest plants 
money can buy. Ones that will unfailingly and freely 
bloom the first year. 

Blood tells, with plants exactly as with dogs, horses, 
cows and humans. All Wayside plants are blue-bloods. 


4 of Our 50 New Things 


1. Giant Columbine 3, New Yellow Day'Lily 
Extra large, long spurred Hemerocallis Hyperion. 
flowers. Rich in colors. Ro- Lovely citron-yellow flowers 
bust in growth. Six for $2.00. borne on 40-inch stems. 

Blooms abundantly in July 
and August. Each $1.00. 


4, New Phlox Augusta 


Fade-proof, sparkling Ameri- 


2. New Hardy Fuchsia 


Blooms profusely all Sum- 
mer and _ Fall. Ruby-red can Beauty red flowers. Per- 
flowers. Thrives in sun or sistent bloomer. Grows 2% 
shade. Three for $1.50. feet. Three for $1.50. 


Two New Catalogs 


Two Catalogs unequalled in America, in number 
of both new and fine old things. Pages 
of color photographs, beautifully pre- 
sented. Truly reflect Wayside’s 
quality plants and Sutton’s 
unsurpassed seeds. Send 
for them. 
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A beautiful garden of 
Hardy  Chrysanthe- 
mums from our best 
named yarieties for so 
little! In this offer we 
include Pink Cushion, 
a mound ‘of pink flowers; 


Ceres, the new hybrid 
Korean yellow; Autumn 
Glow, bronze red; Golden 
Queen, clear yellow; 
Quaker Maid, a _ dainty 
white; Red Doty, an _ ex- 
ceptional red; Marie 


Ancoinette, large pink blooms; 
and Boston Bronze, large light 
bronze flowers. A gay fall 
garden for 50¢. 








Start a permanent Rose Garden 
now through this amazing offer 


which is limited just to this issue. 
The following named yarieties, 
postpaid, for only 50¢. Mme. 
Butterfly, a shell pink; Golden 
Ophelia, yellow ; Crimson Queen, 
a crimson; Pink Radiance, pink; 
Red Radiance, red; Yellow 
Maman, clear yellow. The same 
offer in 2 yr. size for $1.40. 


Send today (coupon 
below) for our latest 


full color catalog 
covering hundreds of 
varieties of roses, 
glads, mums, bulbs, peren- 
nials, shrubs, and vines. In 
fact, everything for a com- 


plete garden at real Bargain 
prices. Also describes our 
FREE Premium Offer on orders of $2 and more. 
Write for it today; you will be pleased with the 
selections. 

GEORGE H. MELLEN COMPANY 

Box G SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


INNISFALLEN GREENHOUSES 


To 









GEO. H. 
Springfield, 


MELLEN CO. 
Ohio 


Gentlemen 


Please send me the following and 
vour Free Catalog 

8 Hardy Named Mums @ §.50 

6 Roses, one year @ -50 


Inclosed is § in payment 


City 


State 


SSSSSSSSSSSSKRTEREREECESESCEBEeeeeeeeeeaae 
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Editor of FLOWER GROWER given 








ACHIEVEMENT MEDAL 


Leonard Barron (right) receives from Richardson Wright the Gold ACHIEVEMENT 
MEDAL of the Horticultural Society of New York at the Society’s Banquet in the 
Waldorf Astoria, New York City, March 16th, during FLOWER SHOW WEEK. The 


medal was awarded to Mr. Barron for his outstanding work in Horticulture and his 


services to the Society. 


(This news reaches Albany just as the April issue is going 


to press and while Editor Barron is in Boston acting as a Judge at the New England 
Flower show) 


The Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 164) 


Old Fashioned Arrangement of Flowers 
To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 

Y mother, who if she were living today 

would be 95 years old, often told me of 
how they arranged short stemmed flowers 
such as double Hollyhocks and Touch-me- 
nots when she was a young girl. Of course 
in those days the tin-ean, in all shapes and 
sizes, flower baskets and cheap glass con- 
tainers from the 5 and 10 cent store were 
unheard of. She said when the Hollyhocks 
were in bloom they wouldn’t want to cut 
the long spikes, so they picked the individ- 
ual flowers and arranged them in this 
manner. A large china meat platter was 
filled with a mound of wet sand. The stems 
of the flowers were thrust into the sand 
until the entire surface was covered. Here 
and there they used green leaves among 
the flowers and finish a border of 
leaves was placed around the edge to hide 
the platter. They were then placed on the 
“parlor” table. Can’t you visualize how it 
looked ? 

She spoke of ‘Touch-me-not Balsam 
being used in the same manner. For flower 
shows or for a stiff colorful arrangement 
of flowers for a dinner table in a certa%n 
color scheme, this idea could be used, using 
a metal tray in round or rectangular shape 
for the container. 

I recall a banquet I attended several 
years ago. There the flowers were Camellias, 
arranged flat in different colors on this 
long “T” shaped table. If a slight mound 
of wet sand had been used they would have 
showed to better advantage. 

I am always interested in the manner 
in which the people lived and the ways of 
the people previous to the civil war and 


as a 


this 
ested me.— 


flower arrangement especially inter- 
-(Mrs.) T. L. TEAGUE, ( Miss.) 


Practical Pool at Little Cost 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
HE letter in the October issue on page 
452 by J. F. Burtly interests me greatly. 
True, few can have the beautiful and ex- 


pensive pools some magazines picture, but 
many can have more beauty if they are 
willing to work out their out beautification. 
I have a good and pretty pool about 10 x 
20 feet. It in money $7.50. I used 
15 bags of cement which I bought from a 
contractor at 50 centsa bag. I had the sand 
because my house is in a sand bank, The 
“form” was made of old lumber, crating 
and box boards that I picked up. My son 
(in his teens) and I mixed the cement in 
two packing boxes one Saturday afternoon. 
After work Monday the inside form was 
removed and we put in the bottom, putting 
in a inch water pipe for a founda 
tion and a 2 inch outlet and removable 
overflow pipe to drain the pool. The con 
erete is about 6 inches thick and has stood 
two winters without a crack. In summer 
the water reflects the beautiful Delphinium, 
Thermopsis and Cardinal flower, and the 
Lilies bloom on the surface of the water. 
A barrel that will cost a dollar, when cut 
in half will make two small pools that can 
be made very pretty in a small yard, More 
pictures of simple inexpensive gardens 
would help many to start. Those who do not 
know how to start are discouraged by pic 
tures bevond their grasp. We can all make 
our gardens beautiful if we will work.—H. 
D. HEMENWAY, ( Mass.) 


cost 


brass 
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IT'S EASY TO BECOME AN 


EXPERT GARDENER 


W ith 


New Plantcraft outfits are a fascinating guide to better 
gardens. The professional knowledge of expert horticul- 
turists is presented in easy, simplified form. 

Four intriguing outfits on different phases of gardening, 
each one complete, modern and practical— 

(1) Plant Propagation 

(2) Soils, Fertilizers and Nutrients 
(3) Plant Diseases and Insects 

(4) Plant Breeding and Genetics 

Plantcraft outfits contain the equipment and chemicals 
to put into practice the latest discoveries and advance- 
ments in horticulture, together with authoritative manuals 
giving up-to-the-minute information in clear, understand- 
able style. 

See Plantcraft sets at your nearest dealer or write for 
FREE descriptive folder. 


THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
25 Prospect Avenue Hagerstown, Maryland 











The NEW 


COLDWELL 
BROWNIE TWENTY-ONE 


New, more powerful motor — wider 
cut—greater capacity—ruggedly built 






Brownie 
Twenty-one 
De Luxe 


Capacity 2 - 3 
acres per day. 


21 inch cut. 
With or without grass box 


Speed up mowing and trimming with this new Coldwel 
Brownie Twenty-one. It is especially designed to meet the 
demand where time is essential and larger capacity cut is 
desired. New Briggs & Stratton motor of increased horse- 
power. Grades up to 30%. Speed to 3 mi. per hr. 5 or 7 
blade revolving cutter. Fuel, | gal. in 10 hrs. Dual control. 
Exclusive Coldwell control for easy trimming In regular or 
de luxe models. Complete Folder Free. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 


Dept. F Newburgh, New York 




















Order Now 


These Gorgeous 
New Iridescent 
Garden 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
1938 Bristol Introductions 


SYMPHONY rosy mauve tints overcast with soft 
coppery rose—full double flowers with the sheen 


of a damask silk. 


MANDARIN double flowers of perfect form—a 
captivating blend of coral, salmon, copper, and 


rose. 


CALIPH ox-blood red with a rich velvety effect— 


unusual in its intensity. 


ABOVE VARIETIES IN STRONG GROWING 
PLANTS: 75¢ each, $7.50 per doz. | of each 
for $1.90. 


lf West of Mississippi, add 10°/, for mailing 


Rare and lovely blending of colors for your 
Fall garden, available in this iridescent 
group, new this year. Glowing, lusty 
masses of brilliant flowers, vigorous and 
sturdy. Ideal for gardens wherever chrys- 
anthemums can be grown. Flowering in 


early Fall until heavy frosts. 


Because of our limited stock, we suggest 
that you avoid disappointment by placing 
your order now, for late Spring delivery. 


FREE Beautifully illustrated 1938 Catalog which offers 

two new Physostegias, the fine Hemerocallis 
Hyperion, the rare White Liatris, all accurately pictured in 
color—also other choice things for your garden. 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 


Dept. 64 BRISTOL, CONN. 
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National Garden Week, April 17 to 23 


A Retrospect from 1923 to 1938 


T was mid-winter in the year 1923 and the editors 

of The Garden Magazine surveyed the work done and 

to be done in the garden world. Theirs was a broad- 
gauge survey encompassing not only gardens around private 
homes, but that broader field which included the highways 
and byways of the land, conservation, preservation of the 
vanishing wildflowers, reforestation, improvement of unsightly 
village spots and vacant lots, as well as school gardens and 
plantings around schools, orphanages and prisons.—That 
periodical by sundry ehanges became the contemporary 
American Home ; of which one of the then editors (when it was 
Garden and Home Builder), now directs THz FLOWER GROWER. 


There was work to be done, much work of a national char- 
acter and to carry this on there were but a few garden clubs 
outside of that splendid organizationn—The Garden Club of 
America with its several member clubs. The fingers of a very 
few pairs of hands were sufficient for counting the other clubs 
scattered here and there across the country. 


To meet this need, came a vision of a National Garden Week 
in the third week of April, a week to be observed by every 
state with state and Federal proclamations to bring it to the 
attention of every civic-minded individual. Could this be 
done? A letter outlining the plan was sent to President 
Harding who in an interview gave his enthusiastic endorsement, 
but with this proviso:—since a mercantile house had inaugu- 
rated this plan, he could only endorse it and issue a proclama- 
tion provided it be turned over to some non-commercial 
organization. It was the psychological moment for the birth 
of such a country-wide program as the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs were at that very time holding their national 
conference in Washington. The plan was laid before these 
far-seeing women and was unanimously endorsed by them with 
the program as outlined by the magazine turned over to them, 
this amplified by suggestions of Mrs. John W. Sherman, Vice- 
President of the Federation. 


The work was begun, the magazine agreeing to print for 
this work all the free programs necessary, giving a page each 
month to reports and sending letters to the governor of each 
state asking him to proclaim “National Garden Week.” To 
their everlasting credit, most of them did. What had begun as 
a vision became a reality with garden clubs springing up on 
every hand. It was and still is the greatest civic work carried 
on in our land. For this work is not a selfish one. It brings 
beauty to everyone; it has preserved forests and made the high- 
ways blossom. It has planted flowers where helpless children 
ean enjoy them. It has aroused community spirit in many 
localities through neighborhood flower shows. It has brought 
the establishment of playgrounds and parks. It has made 
planting around even the smallest home one of that home’s 
outstanding features and has taught the joy and health of 
gardening, the pleasure of turning a mere yard into an outdoor 
living place where one can enjoy those magic common things,— 
fresh air, sunshine and the songs of birds. 


In these fifteen years since that first National Garden Week 
observance, another dream of those editors has become a fact. 
Each month on the pages devoted to this work appeared this 
slogan, they being the first to suggest this federation :— 


“A garden club in every town. 
A Federation in every state. 
A National Federation of Garden Clubs.” 


“National Garden Week,” said President Coolidge in his 
endorsement, “has become a national institution,” while Presi- 
dent Hoover not only agreed in this but also sent his whole- 
hearted approval of the formation of the National Federation. 


During the first eight years of that campaign, a record was 
kept of gardening activities, the editors sending out on request 
over 150 thousand national programs, constitutions and by-laws 
with club programs and nearly two hundred thousand copies 
of their leaflet-—-WHY NOT A STATE BEAUTIFUL, a 
question as pertinent today as when first asked fifteen years 
ago. 


To give the results of that Garden Week campaign as carried 
on down the years is impossible, so wide-spreading, so all- 
embracing has it grown, so active has been the participation 
of garden clubs in every worth-while civic movement, that 
there can be noted but a few high lights:—The garden clubs 
of Orange County, Florida, caused the removal of ten thousand 
objectionable billboards along the highways. New York City, 
through its Fire Commissioner instructed the Bureau of Fire 
Prevention to urge the substitution of flowers for the rubbish 
pile and thus lessen fire hazards. Flower booths were estab- 
lished in the Pennsylvania Station in New York City where 
commuters could leave flowers, fruits and plants for the city’s 
sick and needy. The railroads all over the country appropriated 
funds for beautifying their railroad stations and for planting 
roses along embankments. Garden work was made a definite 
part of the programs of women’s federated clubs with cehil- 
dren’s gardens and junior garden clubs started in many places. 
Hundreds of cities adopted a city flower with planting of 
these advocated along highways as well as in private yards. 


Now,—just what is a garden elub and why? A garden club 
is an organization of interested garden-enthusiasts whose every 
phase of activity necessarily makes for community betterment 
and beautification. No garden elub is ever selfish,—a garden 
is the possession of everyone who sees it. A garden club 
arouses an interest in beauty; the whole community follows. 
Where a garden grows, there must first be a clean-up cam- 
paign. A clean up campaign in any locality means a health 
campaign. Better health means a higher standard of living, 
this in turn bringing better citizens who immediately turn to 
making their homes and communities better. It is a magic 
circle with the garden club as the center of it all. That is what 
a garden club will mean in any town. 


When in 1923 there was this clarion call for a national week 
devoted to gardens, there were no state federations. In 1925, 
there were but four,—New York, New Jersey, Virginia and 
Maryland. In 1927 this number had increased to 20 with a 
membership of 600 clubs. In a survey made by the National 
Federation (now known as the National Council) if was found 
that there were 49 state federations with 1980 clubs in the 
council alone with over one hundred thousand members. New 
York state alone has 211 clubs with a membership of approxi- 
mately 12,000. Iowa has 130 clubs with 5000 members and 
Georgia has enrolled in its 136 clubs 4239 ardent gardeners. 
The work done by all the clubs is based on the needs of their 
locality, each working for civic betterment, each project un- 
selfish and worth while. 


Is your club observing National Garden Week this year, 
the date being as always,—the third full week of April—this 
year—17th to 23rd. 


Plan for a National Garden Week in Your Town 


Do not fear to do this lest you be alone in this work. You 
will find that every Garden Club, every Women’s Club, The 
National Association of Boy Scouts, The American Legion, 
National Congress of Mothers, and Parent-Teacher’s Associa- 
tions have all agreed to help. All that you will have to do is to 


start the ball rolling. 
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Simplicity of line and a lovely combination 

of materials in this arrangement by a Jap- 

anese artist suggest all sorts of possibilities 
for the materials from our own gardens 


O the question: “What can we get 

| from Japanese flower arrange- 

ment?,” we will get answers as 

widely varying as “Everything”’—and 

“Nothing.” Of course, neither of these 
answers is true. 

From the rabid anti-Japanese ranters 
who declare that there is no good in 
Japan we get such comments as that we 
should shun everything Japanese, and 
even drop Japanese flower arrangement 
classes from our flower show schedules. 
This is so unreasonable that we can afford 
to pause a moment and try to give these 
over zealous ones a better perspective. 
Art and beauty are universal, belonging 
to no time and no people. If the creative 
instinct of the Japanese artists comes 
into beauty in the form of flower arrange- 
ments, let us by all means learn some- 
thing of the technie that produces such 
beauty. We can admire a decorative 
print, a magnificent bronze vase, a group 
of flowers arranged in a simple pottery 
bowl, as objects of beauty whether they 
originated in Nippon or New York. 

Turning to the other answer to our 
question, there are people who believe 
that all good flower arrangement prin- 
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What Can We Get from 


Japanese Flower Arrangement? 


ciples and practices are derived from the 
Japanese. True, when flower arrange- 
ment began to be recognized as an art 
in this country, and the interest that 
today is found in every city, town and 
village was clamoring for information 
and rules, we did turn to the Orient for 
guidance. Arbitrarily many people 
accepted so-called rules and applied them 
fanatically and indiscriminately to flower 
arrangements of every conceivable type 
and form. 

Our art developed fast. Compare the 
work in the big flower shows this year 
with exhibits made twenty years ago. 
You will find today a freedom, a self- 
expression, an adventuring, that are de- 
pendent not at all upon rules or custom 
or tradition. Judges of arrangement 
classes at the flower shows in the earlier 
years used in part what might be called 
the Japanese measuring stick. 

One school of Japanese arrangement 
dictated the use of plant material one and 
a. half times the height of the container. 
Nothing daunted, many applied that 
measurement to their own compositions— 
with results good, bad, and indifferent 
according to the real sense of balance and 
proportion of the arranger: “Parallel- 
ism,” “sandwiching,” “spotting,” “equal 
ranging,” “stem crossing,” were faults in 
the Japanese system—and they were 
unanimously adopted as faults in Amer- 
ican work. True, they were faults in 
art, and as such should not be tolerated 
in any country’s work, but they were 
taken over by our flower arrangement 
makers from the Japanese and as Japan- 
ese qualities. 

We have progressed far since the days 
when we blithely accepted the “Japanese 
rules.” 

Needing something to go by in our 
beginning, we logically turned to the 
finest work. One trouble was that we 
did not select some one Japanese school 
and really learn something about it. A 
modern oriental writer has summed up 
the matter of the various schools accord- 
ing to four styles in the following words: 

“Flowers that stand up stiffly are called 
‘rikkwa’ (the formal style), while ‘nage- 
iri? means those that are thrown in and 
‘moribana’ those that are stuffed in. 





A little study of 
this Japanese 
grouping of Carna- 
tions and Boston 
fern fronds will 
give us ideas as to 
ways in which we 
can use these often 
difficult flowers 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


‘Ikebana’ signifies living flowers, that is 
to say, those that are given life after 
being cut, and it is the chief aim to be 
striven for to make them seem alive in 
their vases. Rikkwa is tedious and takes 
a long time. Nage-iri and moribana, on 
the other hand, are rather too casua) and 
informal. lke-bana seems a middle course 
between the difficulty and complication 
of the one and the facile insipidity of 
the others, and this is why it has always 
been and still is the most popular.” 

Another of our difficulities was that 
while all Japanese flower arrangement 
is symbolic, our own had no symbolism 
whatever. The turn of a leaf, the loca- 
tion of a flower or a bud under a leaf, 
the twist of a stem, all spoke to the 
Japanese a language which he imme- 
diately comprehended and to which he re- 
sponded instinctively. How could we 
adopt a style of flower arrangement so 
alien in spirit? 

Still another difficulty was the matter 
of settings. An arrangement purely in 
the Japanese manner might be delightful 
in the tokonama or recess in a home in 
Japan; yet it might look very self- 
conscious sharing a Grand Rapids living 
room table with a half dozen or more 
accessories. 

It is obvious that we could not adopt 
the scientific Japanese flower arrange- 
ment as a finished art. Our aim, then, 
has been and must always be, to find the 
basic principles, and to apply them to 
our own self-expressive art. 

It seems too bad that a great many 
people feel that a line arrangement is an 
arrangement in the Japanese manner. I 
like to feel that with the wealth of native 
shrub material at our disposal, we are 
developing a simple type of grouping 

(Continued on page 190) 
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HOSE 
with 


who are well acquainted 
that they are 

long and profuse bloomers, that the 
plants drop their faded flowers so are 
always neat and attractive in appearance, 
and that they are much freer from pests 
and diseases than are many other plants. 

Quite some time ago our feminine an 
cestors grew on window sills their potted 
Fuchsias in very limited variety and 
called them, because of the dainty pen- 
dant flowers, Ladies’ Eardrops. 

Then followed a perio! when Fuchsias 
were considered to be not so good, or just 
a bit od fashioned, so, for many years 
only a few in comparison with other 
plants were raised. But now this plant 
which has always been really fine and de- 
pendable has recently popular 
once more. 

Propagation may be by seed which is 
rather slow but is an experiment that may 
surprise with new varieties. If all goes 
well Fuchsia seedlings should reach 
blooming size in about a year. If grown 
from cuttings, they should be taken pret- 
erably when the plant is about to start 
into renewed growth. Root in clean coarse 


Fuchsias know 


become 


Fuchsia megallanica has bright red flowers. 


Fuchsias Stage a Come-Back 


MARY C. SHAW 





sand kept rather wetter than is usual. 

Plants from newly-rooted cuttings should 
bloom when a little less than six months 
old. So, whether summer or winter 
flowers are wanted, start the cuttings a 
half year before the time decided upon 
for blossoms. 

' Fuchsias do well in a mixture of leaf- 
mold, sand and loam. Then, too, they like 
plenty of food. Very old manure or a 
bit of commercial fertilizer, except when 
dormant, suit these plants quite well. 
Also, they revel in moderate moisture and 
an occasional misty spray of clear water. 

These plants thrive in the same tem- 
perature that Geraniums do, but Fuchsias 
never enjoy hot sun and will not tolerate 
many degrees of frost. 

The plants bloom much better if not 
over-potted, while potbound specimens 
often produce the very finest display of 
When a Fuchsia gets old and 
leggy, let it go nearly dry for a few weeks 
then cut back severely and the plant will 
soon renew itself with fresh foliage fol- 
lowe | by flowers in wonde:ful abundance. 

Fuchsias come from many corners of 
the earth. Tropical America furnishes a 


blossoms. 


The plant has proven quite hardy 


in New York Botanical Garden where this photograph was made 
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great number of species in various types. 
From Peru are the F. corymbiflora 
varieties, one handsome sort with coral 
blossoms, another having blooms in red 
and white. Also from Peru is F. ma- 
crantha, the largest flowered of all. In 
pinkish clusters each flower is nearly six 
inches in length. 

Mexico gives us F. arboresecens with 
leaves similar to the Laurel, and little red 
flowers in erect panicles. This Fuchsia is 
well-liked for winter blooming. 

Various types of F. magellanica from 
South America are always popular be- 
sause of their being so much hardier than 
some other sorts. This class is known as 
the Short-flowered Fuchsia, and there are 
ever so many hybrids. 

F. magellanica globosa is one of the 
best-known. It has reddish-purple_blos- 
soms, is very floriferous and some plants 
have handsome variegated foliage. 

F. m. gracilis is truly, as its name tells 
us, slender and graceful. The flowers 
come either singly or in pairs and are a 
pleasing combination of searlet 
purple. 

F. m. riccartoni sometimes grows to a 
height of ten feet, is quite hardy, and a 
good red-flowered fall bloomer. It comes 
from the Falkland Islands. 

F. m. conica has abundant and showy 
foliage, but a rather small purple bloom. 

F. m. discolor is a dwarf sort with small 
leaves and flowers ... a dainty, compact 
Fuchsia, while elegans and corallina are 
other desirable hybrids of this very large 
group. 

F’. speciosa is of the long-tubed type, 
the flowers being to three inches or more 
in length. Most garden Fuehsias are of 
this sort, and Earl of Beaconsfield and 
Storm King are two of the very choicest. 

F. venusta is a slender grower. It has 
hairy branches, shining leaves and long 
searlet blossoms. 

¥. splendens is from Mexico. It is 
shrubby and easily trained into an attrae- 
tive form. The searlet flowers are single. 

F. boliviana bears red, trumpet-like 


an‘ 
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Fuchsia Aviator. Red sepals and white petals 




















Fuchsia braziliensis (boliviana). Flowers 
and fruits red 


flowers in clusters, while F. fulgens with 
reddish branches has clusters of bloom 
ranging in the hybrids from erimson to 
maroon. The leaves are large. 

California contributes most generously 
with both older sorts and the newer hy- 
brids. Baby Fuchsias having dark red 
flowers from a third of an inch to an 
inch in length are sturdy growers, excep- 
tionally free bloomers and are very suit- 
ab'e for trellises or pillars in shade. 

The West Indies furnish us with the 
colorful Triphylla Hybrids. Many of them 
have orange and searlet combinations in 
their flowers, whi'e the foliage of red- 
bronzes and blue-greens is quite as hand- 
some as the bloom. An_ outstanding 
variety of this type is the very dwarf 
Souvenir Dr. Henry Henkel with a splen- 
did blossom of pink and orange, and 
leaves a decided red. 

From New Zealand come trailing, and 
the tall-growing Fuchsias. One of the 
best trailers that can be used for shady 
banks, ground eover or for rock eardens 
is F. procumbens having blooms of 
purple, orange and blue. A rampant 
purp'e-flowered climber, easily reaching ¢ 
height of twenty-five feet is F. exeorti- 
cata, 

English and French gardeners have 
given us many beautiful hybrid sorts 
the blue-coro!laed, pink-sepaled Danube 
Blue being among the loveliest. 

Almost innumerable striking color com- 
binations in bloom and foliage, novelties 
and varied types in form and growth give 
unlimited choice in the selection of 
Fuchsias. 

A few of the finest and most satisfae- 
tory are in the single-flowered and very 
free blooming: Beauty of Swanley, rose 
corolla with lighter sepals producing an 
airy and dainty effect, and the plant is a 
tall grower. Duchess of Albany has a pink 
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corolla and white sepals. Rose of Den- 
mark is in tints and shades of pink, while 
Brutus flowers in a red and bright purple 
combination. 

Double Fuchsias produce larger, show- 
ler blossoms . . . but fewer of them. Very 
good ones in this class are: Dainty Lady, 
white and carmine-pink with bushy habit, 
Fascination—light and deep pink, Rolla 

a fairy-like sort in pink and white, 
Royal Purple—secarlet and purple, and 
Ballet Girl, having a white corolla with 
red veinings and red sepals. 

The word, Fuchsia, like so many botani- 
cal names, starts us wondering just how 
it came to be. The plant was discovered 








Fuchsia Valiant as a house plant. Rosy- 
red corolla and bright scarlet sepals 


in the sixteenth century, and was named 
for the university professor who found it 
1 von Fuchs. 





Fuchsias are varied in form—dwarfs, 
shrubs, climbers, trailers and even trees. 

They are amenable to training. Prune 
in late winter. All side-branches may be 
cut back to the main stem, which will 
tend to form a standard and force an 
abundance of new growth into an um- 
brella-like top. In some varieties this 
must be held in place upon a slender wire 
support. Other plants, mainly dwart 
sorts, will with no assistance hold aloft 
a bushy top growth. 

The American Fuchsia Society formed 
in 1930 has had much to do in the recent 
popularizing of Fuchsias, especially in the 
San Francisco Bay region. From this 
renewed interest many fine hybrids have 
recently resulted. Some of these new 
hybrids have been bred to both frost and 
sun resistance. 

One of the loveliest of the very new 
sorts from the Bay region is Cascade. 
This is specially adapted to hanging 
baskets, or for grafting into standards. 
The flowers of Cascade are a beautiful 
rose-pink, 

Where there are no severe freezes 
Fuchsias are splendid material for rock 
gardens, walls, terraces, underneath trees, 
and for foundation p'antings if in shel- 





tered locations, and in light or dense 
shade. Even in severe climates, if in tubs, 
pots or hanging baskets, they can still be 
used in this manner and be given inside 
protection through the cold season. 

Fuchsias are very decorative among 
ferns in the border, in suitable containers 
placed about the outdoor livingroom, on a 
porch, or in a patio. 

These plants, also, are good for hedges. 
They are neat and colorful, and require 
but little care. Pruning will give sprays, 
that, when drooping from tall holders, are 
most graceful for the house. 

With careful selection the gardener ean 
find Fuechsias that will supplement one 
another and so give bloom every month of 
the year. But, many, even when not in 
blossom—for, every plant must rest, are 
with variegated or highly-colored foliage 
handsome at all times. 

Fads and fashions, in the plant-world, 
as in other worlds, will come and go; but 
the Fuchsia is always desirable and a real 
stand-by. 





Fuchsia longipedunculata. Small flowers 
on tall bush, violet-purple corolla and 
light scarlet sepals 


Glad Gossip-II 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


LORIDA GLADS—The question is 
asked: “Why don’t we get from 
Florida growers the fine Gladiolus 
varieties that we grow in the North?” 
With two fine spikes of Picarpy in 
front of me on my desk | write, both 
from Florida, with five open five-inch 
blooms on each spike, I will not admit 
the charge to be entirely sound. The 
Florida-grown PiIcarRpy is equal to any 
commercial stock of the North, MAMMOTH 
WHITE and salmon GIANT NYMPH are 
also first class, as is Dr. F. E. Benner, 
MARNIA proves a poor keeper after ship- 
ping, as does GRETCHEN ZANG. MINUET 
is apt to be a bit short in the stalk—a 
(Continued on page 203) 
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Twenty Shrubs to Make a Garden 


AND ASSOCIATED FLOWERS FOR BLOOM THROUGH THE YEAR 


ET us imagine a garden consisting of 

& grassy open space, somewhat rec- 
tangular in outline and enclosed 

by a planting of shrubs informally ar- 
ranged. The bushes will be placed so 
that they will have plenty of space to 
spread out and areca their branches over 
the lawn, and they will be alongside of 
neighbors possessing a harmonious habit 
of growth and character of foliage, so 
that the beauty of each will be enhanced. 
The shrubs flowering in spring will not 
be massed together but will be separated 
throughout the planting, as will also 
those blooming in summer and the ones 
attractive in winter, so as to have a 
balanced effect the year round. At one 
corner will be a tree, either an Ash or 
a Flowering Chestnut for shade and in 
another a stone wall will support a bank 
against which a bench will stand. The 
space need not be any larger than a 
comfortable suburban backyard. In the 
bays between the shrubs there will be 
perennials and in front of them a border 
of spring and summer flowering bulbs 
and low herbaceous plants will be grown. 

The idea is not to be too definite, for 
it is only a suggestion, a hint to the reader 
to help him in laying out his own com- 
position. The size of the garden and 
the owner’s predilection will determine 
how often the same shrub will be re 
peated. 

The shrubs have been selected to pro- 
vide a succession of attractive pictures 
throughout the year. Flowers will bloom 
from April into November. Beginning 
in August and continuing until long after 
Christmas, there will be berries, while 
in autumn the foliage will be vivid and 
in winter color and interest will be pro- 
vided by the evergreen foliage of a few 
shrubs and intricate patterns of the twigs 
of the deciduous bushes against the snow. 

The shrubs are all hardy and able to 
withstand the withering heat and icy 
winters of our climate. Moreover, they 
thrive with a minimum of eare, if they 
have been properly planted and in the 
location which suits their requirements. 
In planting a shrub, a hole is dug at 
least a foot deeper and wider than re- 
quired, and this is filled for eight inches 
with well rotted manure or compost and 
then covered for the remaining four with 
top soil. The shrub is placed in the 
hole, and all around the roots fine top 
soil is placed. The soil is then pounded 
down and watered and the water allowed 
to soak in. A day or so later, where the 
soil has sunk, top soil is filled to a 
little higher than the level of the soil 
to allow for further settling. It is of 
course necessary to cultivate the shrubs 
at least twice a year, and preferably 
oftener, and to feed them with a winter 
mulch composed either of well rotted 
manure, well rotted leaves or of a layer 
of decomposed compost. A winter spray 
of lime sulphur will keep down saale 
and an occasional summer spray will be 
required against the aphids. 
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HELEN M. FOX, (N. Y.) 


To have the garden express what he 
wishes the gardener must be something 
of a sculptor. He euts back a branch 
or tips off a spray to emphasize a flower 
or open a vista Pruning is one of the 
principal problems in growing shrubs. 
They have a habit of growing tall and 
thick with surprising rapidity and soon 
preempt so much space that they will 
crowd out other treasures unless they are 
effectively pruned. The general rule is 
to prune the old branches of shrubs 
flowering on new wood in February and 
March while those flowering on last year’s 
wood should be pruned right after they 
have bloomed. Some shaping can be 
done when the flowering branches are 
cut for the house but the drastie eutting 
of old wood down to the ground is best 
undertaken when the branches are bare of 
their leaves and all their defects are fully 
revealed. Most shrubs, when grown on 
their own roots, make thicket-like growths 
and can be divided every so often either 
by inserting a spade in the centre and 
cutting out half the shrub, or by digging 
it up and prying one-half away from 
the other. 

Any list is arbitrary, and a few of the 
shrubs in mine have been ineluded to 
bring them to the notice of gardeners be- 


cause they are handsome but not very 
well known. The time of bloom is taken 
from my own garden in Peekskill, N. Y. 

Mid-April in the garden is the yellow 
time. The Daffodils are out, Tulipa syl- 
vestris, the yellow Trout-lilies, and, most 
conspicuous, the Forsythias. My favorite 
is Forsythia suspensa, a native of China. 
The yellow blossoms with four petals 
open thickly along the stems before the 
leaves are out and harmonize with the 
yellow green of the young grass. The 
shrub rises to fifteen feet or more high 
and must be pruned frequently to keep 
it shapely. The flowers grow on last 
year’s wood. The shrub blooms for a 
month and the season can be anticipated 
by bringing the branches indoors in 
February, when they will flower in ten 
days. The Forsythia can be trained as 
a vine against a house or over a pergola 
ind looks well on top of a wall or high 
above a flight of steps where it can hang 
down its flower-laden branches in spring, 
its curtain of green foliage in summer 
and the willow-like cinnamon brown 
branches all winter. The branches arch 
over until the tips touch the ground, 
where they form roots, and thus count- 
less new shrubs are produced from one 
parent. 








ke 


ve “ a 
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The shrubbery group at the author’s home. 








All photos by Walter Beebe Wilder. 
3ackground right gold-tipped Japanese yew, 


left Beauty Bush (Kolkwitzia) with dwarf Deutzia in the center, Lilac and Peach in the 
background 
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A few Hyacinths in blue and white 
tucked behind a margin of Phlox subulata 
alba, the creeping Phlox, make a charm- 
ing picture with the yellow Forsythia. 

If I could have only one Lilae in my 
garden I would choose Syringa palibiana, 
a species from Korea. It flowers about 
the first of May, and is one of the first 
of the Lilacs. This is not only charming 
when in bloom, but is unique of its 
family in having handsome autumnal 
foliage. In mid-October the leaves turn 
rust over yellow-green, and the veins 
are wine colored. The shrub likes sun- 
shine and loam but is not fussy. It can 
be raised from seeds easily, and will 
flower within three years, but those who 
are in a hurry can buy it from the nurs- 
ery. The branches are grey-brown and 
grow nine feet high. The flowers smell 
like the perfume “lilac,” grow in loose 
open clusters, and are tinted hortensia 
violet and deeper. The young leaves un- 
fold while the flowers are in bloom and 
are colored old gold, producing an un- 
usual effect with the violet of the 
blossoms. 

Cytisus kewensis, a dwarf Broom, opens 
its pale yellow flowers at the same time, 
and is handsome beside the Lilac, with 
perhaps an edging of Phlox subulata alba 
in front of it. 

Over by the wall, where it can fit into 
the corner between the warm stones and 
facing south, is a Daphne eneorum. It 
comes from the mountains of Europe, 
where it grows in well-drained soils. The 
limp and supine stems are covered thickly 
with evergreen leaves, and spread out to 
several feet across and are about one 
foot high. The flowers cover the shrub 
with rosy terminal clusters in May, but 
continue to bloom seatteringly into 
October. They begin with a deep rose, 
plum-tinted tube and spread into four 
lobes, are one-half inch long and smell 
strongly and pleasantly of a scent remi- 
nisecent of narecissus. 

The Aubrietias and Phlox bifida make 
attractive companion plants, for they 
flower simultaneously and like the same 
situation as the Daphne. 

By mid-May the Red Chokeberry 
(Aronia arbutifolia), is in flower, and 
in our imaginary garden will be planted 
in partial shade under the tree where the 
wild part of the garden will be. The 
Aronia is a native over a wide area in 
the United States and is most attractive 
all the year. The shrub is upright in 
habit of growth but widens gracefully 
near the top. The flowers are white and 
feathery and borne in loose corymbs on 
woolly grey stems. They resemble those 
of the Hawthorn and smell like them, 
only more pleasantly. The leaves turn 
brilliantly in the autumn, and by early 
October the red dark berries hang in 
elusters from the branches and persist 
until long after Christmas, when their 
warm color is effective against the snow. 

Under the Aronia and in the semi- 
shade, Mertensias, Iris cristata and white 
Trilliums flower at the same time and 
produce a blue and white composition 
made up entirely of native American 
plants. 

At the same time with the Aronia the 
Berberis vernae flowers. It is one of 
the best looking of the tall Barberries 
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Berberis vernae with conspicuous tassels 
of clear yellow flowers 





The profuse foamy flowers of Deutzia 
have graceful airiness in early summer 





The Red Chokeberry (Aronia arbuti- 

folia). A very worth while native with 

bright red fruits persistent through the 
winter 


and sweeps generous branches on to the 
ground. ‘The shrub is handsome in fruit 
and also in flower. The leaves grow in 
rosettes subtended by one long pointed 
spine, while the blossoms hang in little 
racemes out of the rosettes all along the 
stem, like a fringe spaced far apart. The 
sepals and petals are a lovely tone of 
soft yellow tinged green. In autumn the 
fruits, little salmon pink balls, hang on 
short strings, and are exceedingly dec- 
orative. Unfortunately, the birds like 
them so much that they do not remain 
long on the bush. The leaves turn a 
brilliant color in autumn. This Barberry 
likes sun and an open situation. 


Clumps of Camassias in dark blue, 
light blue and white make a handsome 
color combination with the Barberry. 

Berberis vernae comes from China, and 
so does Exochorda racemosa, the Pearl 
Bush. The Exochorda is a well shaped 
bush, with attractive leaves, and has been 
chosen because of its bloom. The 
branches turn outwards and the single, 
white flowers with five petals, and yellow 
stamens and pistils, are borne in racemes 
produced at the end of short twigs grow- 
ing out of last year’s branches. The 
second week in May, the flowers open and 
are so large, numerous and white that 
the plant shines like sunlight. The white- 
ness is emphasized by tiny touches of 
green in the calyees and a brownish tinge 
on the margins and along the under sur- 
faces of the young leaves just unfurling. 
The unopened flowers resemble pearls and 
have given the plant its name. 

Dwarf Irises flower with the 
Exochorda, as do Iris florentina and 
Phlox subulata Blue Hills. Their greys 
and blues are lovely close to the white- 
ness of the bush. 


In European gardens, especially in 
England'and in Northern Franee, where 
the climate is cool and rainy, the artist 
frequently plants a searlet Maple, a 
Prunus ‘pissarti or a purple Beech for 
the warmth of their foliage, ruddy all 
summer long. We, on the contrary, with 
our hot summers and dazzling sunshine, 
like to cool our gardens, to tone them 
down, with p'ants having grey or hln- 
ish leaves. One of the prettiest plants 
with blue-grey leaves is a variety of 
Persian Honeysuckle, the Lonicera korol- 
kowi floribunda. When it opens, its 
pink blossoms borne abundantly in 
amongst the grev leaves, from a distance 
the shrub looks like a cloud of mist shot 
through with pink. The stems are much 
branched and somewhat pendulons, and 
consequently will look well planted on 
a bank or where they will hang over a 
wall. The leaves are covered with soft 
down on both sides, which accounts for 
their grey appearance, and the twin 
flowers are tinted rose and shaded deeper. 
The fruits are bright red. 

Dianthus eaesins (Cheddar Pink). and 
Dianthus plumarins (the Grass Pink), 
flower at the end of Mav too, and with 
their pink blossoms and grev foliage re- 
peat the color notes of the Lonicera and 
look exquisite planted near to it. 

A dwarf Dentzia in front of taller 
bushes brings the shrnhhery down nearer 
to the herbaceous plants. 


(To be continued next month) 
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Orchids and their Culture by the Amateur 


OULD 


Cattlevas 


you have seen two of my 
which were in 

recently, | should not have to tell 
how much you are missing if you 
growing a tew orchids. If you 
possess even a small greenhouse, you too 
might be enjoying orchid flowers in the 
cold winter days when they are especially 
appreciated. 

Now permit me to enthuse just a bit 
about these two Cattleya hybrids. The 
first was Cattleya Prince Shimadzu which 
blossomed in November with twenty-two 
large perfect flowers, the sepals and 
petals of which were a medium orchid 
and the labellum or lip a deep 
orchid or maroon and its inner portion 
the most brilhant orange yellow imagin- 
able. Added to the beauty of the flowers 
was a delicate, delicious perfume. It is 
a robust plant and has done well each 
year, ‘having developed sixteen perfect 
flowers last year and in addition carried 
a seed pod to maturity of a cross which 
I made with a Brasso-cattleya Mrs. Lee- 
man. Little plants from this parentage 
are now developing in culture flasks and 
in six to eight years I hope to find that 
the new variety thus produced will at 
least prove as good as either or both of 
its parents. You will think that a long 
time to wait and it is, but every step in 
the production and rearing of a new 
cross is interesting and | hope to attend 
the “Coming out party” when the seed- 
lings come into bloom. 

The other hybrid Cattleya, Oetave Doin, 
eame into bloom about the first of De- 
cember and carried seven large flowers 
with pure white sepals and petals and 
a light orchid eolored labellum with 
lines of gold running from the outer 


bloom 


vou 
are not 


shade 


edge of the lip clear into the depth of the 
throat. 
perfect 


It too was fragrant, and what 
flowers they would have been 





Calanthe. Sprays of pink. Quite 
inexpensive 





DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN 


for a bride’s corsage, or bouquet! When 
a labellum is marked with lines such as 
these leading into the throat of the flower, 
its is thought that these converging lines 
are nature’s way of guiding the visiting 
bee or other insect toward the nectary 
located down deep in the throat of the 
flower. Whether that be true or not, 
the gold lines add a beautiful touch to 
the flower. These gold lines were derived 
from one of the parents of this hybrid, 
Cattleya dowiana which is perhaps the 
most beautiful of all the wild species of 
Cattleya. 

Prof. E. A. White and myself had 
the good fortune and pleasure of being 
able to bring back plants of Cattleya 
dowiana from Costa Rica when we were 
there hunting and studying orchids as 
they grew in their natural habitat. My 
own have blossomed beautifully and I 
shall show you an illustration of them in 
a future issue of THe FLOWER GROWER 
and tell you something of our orchid hunt. 
Then too as I am writing this (December 
15th) Zygopetaluin mackayi is in bloom 
and the moment I enter the greenhouse 
its delicious odor greets me. This was 
mentioned in a previous article and I 
trust some of you have obtained it and 
are enjoying it too. 

Cypripediums or Ladyslippers are now 
in bloom and I wish you might see about 
a dozen plants whieh a friend has in 
bloom. There are sixty of the bright 
yellow slippers all out at the same time 
and they will be fresh for a month. If 
you knew how easily this friend grows 
them and how reasonable they are in 
price, I am sure you would not be able to 
resist the temptation to grow some your- 
self. Cypripediums insigne and Harefield 
Hall are in bloom too, and you would 
enjoy them for a month or more. Cat- 
tleya trianae is now making its debut and 
will continue to produce its very pretty 
flowers of varying orehid shades from 
one plant after another until nearly 
spring and if you were to order an 
orchid from your florist any time until 
spring he would be able to supply trianae, 
if you desired it, for it is largely grown 
for winter bloom. 

Then too I must not forget to mention 
the Oneidiums. Oncidium varicosum ro- 
gersi has blossomed in October and No- 
vember and had you seen them, your ex- 
clamation would have been “Oh see the 
vellow butterflies” for that is just what 
they seemed to be perched upon a stem 
a yard tall and set into motion by slight 
currents of air. Mrs. Yarian insists that 
they resemble little “ballet girls” and | 
sometimes think she is right. This orehid 
is inexpensive and of easy culture. 

Just now Oneidium splendidum is be- 
ginning to show color as its yellow flow- 
ers unfold in an upright spray a yard or 
more above the thick dark green leaves. 
Its blossoms also resemble butterflies but 
are larger than varicosum and the bright 
vellow blossoms are marked with chocolate 
brown spots. Both species keep well as 


cut flowers and make beautiful corsages 
or graceful sprays for a vase. A doctor 
friend whom I advised to purchase plants 
of this for his solarium informed me re- 
cently that they are blooming the second 
vear and doing well, so you see this is 
another which may be added to the “‘so- 
larium list.” Their culture is mueh the 
same as Cattleyas and require a period 


of rest after blooming and until new 
erowth starts. A little dilute manure 
water once in two weeks during their 


growing period is beneficial. During the 
resting period do not water as often but 
never allow the pseudo-bulbs to shrive!. 








Coelogyne cristata, a handsome white spray 
orchid with a yellow crest. Of easy culture 
and inexpensive. A beautiful corsage flower 


Calanthes are now in bloom and afford 
most graceful sprays in pure white (Har- 
ris variety) white with a dark pink 
throat (Wm. Murray), or regeieri which 
is similar, bright pink (veitehi) and one 
of the largest and most beautiful pink 
or carmine varieties,—Florence. They 
are all peculiar in blossoming after the 
pseudo-bulbs have shed their leaves, the 
blossom stem emerging from the base of 
the bulb. 

The culture of Calanthes is not diffi- 
cult if a few cardinal points are ob- 
served : After blooming the bulbs are 
allowed to become dry, are either left in 
the pots which are turned upon their 
sides or are removed and stored in dry 
sand or peat in a warm room. About 
April lst new growth will start from the 
base of the bulb and they should then 
be potted up at once. Potting material 
consists of good potting soil, crushed pot 
shreds or common red brick broken into 
small pieces which is added in small 
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Oncidium varicosum rogersi, the Butterfly Orchid. 
ee 
girls. 


amount, some sand if soil is heavy and 
about one-third the quantity of good well- 
rotted cow manure. A small amount of 
fine bone meal is also considered bene- 
ficial. Three- or four-inch pots for the 
medium sized bulbs and tive-inch for the 
larger are usually adequate. The bulbs 
are only inserted into the potting ma- 
terial about a half inch or just deep 
enough to keep them upright. Little 
water is given until roots appear and 
from then on until the leaves turn yel- 
low in the fall they should be given 
ample moisture and a warm house. A 
temperature of about 70 degrees at night 
is best and as their growing period is 
during the summer, this is not difficult. 
They should be shaded from bright sun- 
shine. Bulbs can be purchased from 
about $2.00 up, according to variety. Or- 
ehid plants are naturally long lived and 
most of them ean be readily inereased 
by division so that with one may 
gradually increase his stock from his own 
plants. The Calanthes, just mentioned 
increase quite rapidly by the production 
of new bulbs and the old bulbs are 
planted the second year to inerease the 
stoek. 

Almost all orehids which we have men- 
tioned except Calanthes are benefitted by 
sponging of the leaves to keep them 
clean from dust and deposits of soot, ete., 
and especially necessary to combat the 
growth of which is one of the 
insects which attack them. Sponging 
with a soft sponge moistened in either 
pure soft water or using a little soap 
which is then washed off, is considered 
sufficient to remove the seale. Seale is also 
combatted by spraving. The insecticides 
which we use are Wilson’s O.K. nieotine 
sulphate, and Lethane, all being used in 
accordance with the directions upon the 
containers. Thrip is another inseet which 
attacks Cattleyas and Cypripediums, es- 
pecia'ly. We have used Red Arrow spray 
and nicotine to combat this minute inseet 
which it is almost impossible to see but 
whose presence is shown by brown dis- 
coloration of the leaves of the Cypri- 
pediums and Cattleyas. In general, it is 


eare 


seale 
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Also resembles little “Ballet 


You will be delighted with its airy graceful yellow blossoms 


well to spray about every two weeks and 
endeavor to keep the plants from de 
veloping insect pests rather than to try 
to eradicate them when actually seen. A 
brush such as a cheap tooth brush is also 
of use in removing seale, especially where 
it is difficult to reach by the sponge. 
Coelogyne cristata is another very 
pretty white orchid. There are usually 
four to six good sized blossoms on a 
spray, the petals and sepalS pure white 
and the lip with a yellow crest. It makes 
a beautiful corsage and keeps fairly well 
but not as long as many other orchid 


flowers. It is of easy culture but does 
not flower well until becoming “pot 
bound” so it is well to pot it infre 


quently, even if some of the pseudo-bulbs 
do hang over the edge of the pot. Almost 
anyone who wishes to attempt orchid cul- 
ture ean grow it and it costs but little. 

In my next article I shall tell of an 
“Orchid Hunt in the Tropics” and de- 
scribe how the plants grow when they 
are “at home.” 


Our Native Orchids 


| HAVE been surprisingly introduced to 
orchids by way of your writer, Dr. 
Norman C. Yarian in his “An Introduction 
to Orchids” in the September FLOWER 
GROWER and am introduced to the idea 
that there are 150 species native to the 
United States and Canada and that the 
New England States possess about 57 varie 
ties. Why haven’t horticulturists known 
about that before? That is a matter of sur- 
prise to me. Are they all large enough to 
see without a cimroscope? You picture one 
on page 408 and call it Cypripedium reginae, 


It looks very much like a_ photo of 
spectabile. 
I wrote in some time ago to a party 


who was raving about a white one in your 
FLOWER GROWER and gave him a stamped 
addressed envelope for reply. He had lots 
to say in his article in THE FLOWER GROWER 
but was mutely mum in answering my 
letter. Has Dr. Yarian over ten hardy 
“Cyps” from N. E.? If New England has 57 
varieties it seems as though a fellow could 


find a dozen in the woods without orchid 





cost. Perhaps the article is for the million- 
aire and not for the barefoot to see. Can 
the Doctor tell us of a swamp where we 


could get a bog of Cyp. reginae or one of the 


other 57 varieties. I have the commoner 
ones in my hardy garden.—Joun W. 
STEARNS, (N. Y.) 


As to the number of species of native 
orchids to be found in the United States 
and Canada, I think that most of us are 
surprised at the number reported but, of 
many of them are small and of 
botanical interest only. Some, like Cypri- 
pedium reginae or as you suggest in your 
letter, “spectabile” which is a synonym, 
are most beautiful and fitting rivals for 
tropical species. You would find the book, 
“Our Native Orchids” by Ames and Morris 
a most interesting one and it would give 
you much more information than it is 
possible for me to do here. No, I have not 
as many as ten species of native Cypripe- 
diums and only grow the better known 
species. Many native Cypripediums are 
quite rare and difficult to obtain and some 
which I have purchased have failed to grow, 
that is of the rare kinds. Cypripedium 
spectabile is still found in many bogs in 
Michigan and many other states, but the 
plants are fast disappearing due to clear- 
ing and drainage of swamps. I have seen 
them at their best in Canada but am sure 
the people residing near the bog would not 
wish to have them removed. In fact, I 
would not even pick one of the flowers when 
visiting it for I knew the local residents 
were very jealous of having them taken. 
It is my belief that we ought to purchase 
the plants when we wish to plant them in 
our gardens, obtaining them from some one 
who makes a business of collecting them 
where they are very plentiful and in less 
danger of extermination than where only 
a few are still left in their native haunts. 
In New York state you ought to find many 
sections where native orchids are still plen- 
tiful but I cannot direct you to them, how- 


course, 


ever, some local botanist could no doubt 
help you find them. When one does pick a 
native orchid blossom, it is best to only 


short stem with the flower, leav- 
ing as many leaves as possible to develop 
the root and bud for the next year. In so 
doing one may enjoy the flower and _ yet 
not damage the plant.—NorMAN C. YARIAN, 


remove a 


(Ohio. ) 
HERE the oak leaves cling to the 
frosted boughs 
In the forest bleak where the blossoms 
drowse 
From November’s eve through mid 


winter’s night 
To the dawn of 
light, 

may hear the 
carouse, 


spring 


in the April 
You 


noise of the wind’s 


Now it soothes the ear with its sighs and 
soughs, 
Then it roars and raves as the tempest 
plows 
Through the lashing 
left and right 
Where the oak leaves celine 


limbs straining 


It is like the surf on a headland’s brows, 
For it laps the shore or dire vengeance 


VOWS; 
Its aérial waves which the branches 
smite 
Ever rise and fall from the zenith’s 
height 
And with tuneful voice every branch 
endows ; 
Where the oak leaves cling. (Anon. ) 
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AHLIAS are among the 
1) easiest plants to grow. N 


especial care is needed ex- 
cept that the taller growing va- 
rieties be tied to a stake as they 
grow. By this I mean that the 
same general care given to other 
flowers should be given Dahlias. 

Usually the beginner expresses his 
first desire for a Dahlia by saying that 
he wants a certain color or size and he 
may become confused when asked “what 
variety.” His preference may be for a 
tall growing type with a large flower or 
he may want a dwarf, small flowering 
variety. 

There are fourteen types of Dahlias 
as classified by the American Dahlia So- 
ciety. If the beginner will try and re- 
member only four or five of these types it 
will be less confusing for a start. These 
are the four main types of Dahlia shown 
on the exhibition tables to-day. When 
these types grow flowers only three and 
one-half inches in diameter or less they 
are called Miniatures. A very brief de- 
scription of these types is as follows: 


Formal Decorative; fully double 
flowers, regular in arrangement, the 
petals (rays) generally broad. 

Informal Decorative; fully double 


flowers, the petals generally long, twisted, 
or pointed and usually irregular in ar- 
rangement. 

Cactus; fully double flowers, the petals 


Dahlias are Easy! 


J. LOUIS ROBERTS 


For those who do not know what varie- 
ties to plant I am giving a partial list 
of varieties that have won places in 
competitions at some of the shows last 
fall; but understand this does not neces- 
sarily mean that I consider these varieties 
to be those that everyone should grow— 
far from it indeed! There are hosts of 
others equally good at least. The grower 
should get the lists of Dahlia specialists 
and pick out those varieties that seem 
to have some special attraction for him— 
in color, form, habit, ete. No one can 
safely select varieties for another—many 
people, many minds. 

It can be reasonably expected that a 
variety will bear the same type flower 
each year. Sometimes in rare cases they 
will “sport” or grow different. Named 
varieties can be purchased as a root or 
as a small growing plant ready for trans- 
planting in the garden. 

The small flowering or dwarf types 
ean usually be grown without support 
or a small stake can be used. The large 
flowering types in the garden should be 
supported by a stake. Use a stake one 
inch square if it be of wood and at 


SOME DAHLIAS THAT WERE LEADERS 



















































































CoLor ForMAL INFORMAL SemI-cactTus Cactus 
White Miss Oakland White Wonder American Purity Ballego's Surprise 
Darcy Sainsbury eace Star of Bethlehem Jersey's Dainty 
Yellow ~4 Kentucky Sun California Idol Kay Francis Royal Purchase 
Rockley Moon Lord of Autumn Prachtkerl Mrs. Bruce Collins 
Aut — side La Reina _ —.) Jane Cowl Amelia Earhart Golden Standard 
Shades Sultan of Hillcrest | Milton J. Cross Jessica Dragonette 
Scarlet a Fireball Margrace Satan Son of Satan 
Flame Monmouth Champion} The Fireman Miss Belgium 
Red or | Oakleigh Monarch Murphy’s Masterpiece | Aiko ; Dulcinea 
Crimson M. Geo. Le Boutillier | Corallina Mme. Geo. Pezant 
Maroon or Fort Washington | Daddy Kemp Karl Bonawitz | Nocturno 
Dark Maroon Fort Monmouth 
Purple and Blue River Hunt's Velvet Wonder | Jean Trimbee 
Violet Purple Mist C. B. Pinchot | 
Lavender and Mrs. Ide ver Warner | Robert Ripley Bette Davis | Petunia 

















fauve Wenoka Clara Barton | Louise Bates Miss Ohio 
Pink ryt Jersey's Beauty | Kathleen Norris Queen of the Angels Greater Glory 
Severin's Triumph Jane Dew Josephine G Pink Spiral 
Bi-color Haslerova Freckles Latare Showa 
Phantom Bing Crosby 
turn or fold backward in tubular fashion 
for one-half of their length, or more. Conor | POMPON MINIATURE 
Semi-eactus; these are similar to the 
Cactus type except that the petals are White ital init 
tubular fashioned for less than one-half Bob White Lorna Wildon 
of their length. P Yellow Lemon Drop | 
There is another type of small Dahlia Catherine | 
> > sa , emerson —| 
called Pompon. It is a fully double Autumn | Little David Buckeye Baby 
flower, ball shaped and the petals are | Burwood 
quilled in arrangement and for show pur- Red acl hone dhe 
poses the flowers are not more than two ack Glorious 
t tig ee ae anes 3 - _| 
— el diameter. This is not hard nani r= | 
o remember. ——---—) ——____-__!______+] 
The classification of the American Lavender | Mary Munne | pore | sate 
Dahlia Society has other types,.such as agen 5 eae a ~—————+ 
Single, Mignon, Orchid-flowering, Anem- vik | Nectesn | oe See. 
one, Collarette, Peony, Star, Ball and re ~— 
the Cactus type is divided as to Straight icolor | Little Edith | cre Seem 
and Incurved. 
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least six feet tall. Put the stake 
deep enough in the ground so that 
in the fall when you have a fully 
grown plant a wind accompanied 
by a rain will not blow over the 
plant and stake. By this I mean 
that sandy soils should have the 
stake deeper in the soil than elay soils. 
Kighteen inches is about right for sandy 
soils and twelve is about right for clay 
soils. 

To plant first set your stake for if you 
delay putting in the stake until later on 
you most likely will cut off some of the 
roots. When you are ready to plant 
dig a hole, a couple of inches away from 
the stake, about nine inches deep. Fill 
the bottom of the hole with three inches 
of soil to which you can add a handful of 
horn shavings or hoof meal. Stir this up. 
The horn shavings or hoof meal is a 
fertilizer and is for the purpose of giving 
your plants a good start. It will not burn. 
Plant your roots in this hole which is 
now six inches deep with the eye end up 
and near the stake. If you use plants 
you can set them an inch deeper. Put 
a little soil on top of the root and grad- 
ually fill in the remainder of the hole as 
the plant grows. When this filling in 
has reached the top of the remaining soil 
put a cut worm protection around the 
sprout: 

The eut worm protection ean be any- 
thing from paper to tin. I find that a 
piece of brown wrapping paper two 
inches wide and six inches long secured 
with a paper clip or a “bobby pin” will 
give a circular band about two inches 
in diameter. This cut worm protection 
is inserted in the ground about three- 
quarters of an inch deep. Plants are 
filled in the same as the roots. For cut 
worm protection a piece of waxed paper 
about two inches wide can be wrapped 
around the stem leaving about three- 
quarters of an inch underground. 

After your plants are up eight or ten 
inches tie them to the stake. I use bind- 
ers’ twine as it lasts the whole season. 
Make your additional ties every twelve 
inches, as the plant grows. 

Dahlias can also be grown from seed 
and they will usually bloom the first year, 
but if you grow from seed all of them 
will not be true to type, color, or the 
expected height. At the end of the first 
year’s growth there is usually a clump of 
tuberous roots formed under the plant 
that can reasonably be expected to grow 
and flower in the same manner the next 
year. 

Dahlias may be planted any place in 
the garden but in selecting a place don’t 
plant them where a tree or shrub will 
send out roots that rob the dahlia of its 
nourishment. A sheltered location is 
good but don’t plant it where a reflected 
heat from a building will harm it. Your 
Dahlia will need at least three feet each 
way to grow its best. 

The time for planting Dahlias varies 
but in the vicinity of Chicago or New 
York some stock is set out about the 
middle of May although there is still 
danger of frost; and planting is con- 
tinued as late as the middle of June. 
The average is about the first of June. 


(Continued on page 199) 
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The Rainy Month with Roses 


O reader need be in ignorance of 
N the fact that these notes about 
Roses must be prepared at 
least two months before they are printed! 
That typographic fact will account for 
the further fact that while these words 
are being considered and put through 
the typewriter the “American Rose An- 
nual” for 1938 is “in the works.” As 
that Annual is coming more and more 
to reflect the Rose conditions in all the 
world through correspondence, I am not 
at all sorry for being influenced in what 
I am about to write by the “copy” which 
has passed under my hands as indicative 
of forward thought, forward action, for- 
ward hopes about the Rose. 

But let me at the beginning say a few 
words about the Roses of this April. In 
Eastern America, particularly north of 
the Mason and Dixon Line, Rose plant- 
ing of “bare root Roses”—as those are 
called which come to the planter with 
proper protection against the incidents 
of frost and rain and sunshine, but not 
potted and not in growth—should be 
accomplished in the first half of this 
month. I well remember more than 
twenty years ago receiving a batch of 
unpotted Roses on the first day of April. 
They were good plants, and joyously put 
in the ground they induced a duplication 
of the order. The second order, obviously 
from the same sources, did not come until 
April 20, and were therefore out of the 
ground that much longer. Of the first 
lot every plant grew; of the second lot 
fully one-fourth failed to start, and the 
other three-fourths got going in a dis- 
couraged way only. 

I am thus pointing out the advantage 
of early planting. An experience one 
year which made it necessary to take up 
Roses which had been planted a few 
weeks showed that long before the leaf- 
buds had broken the roots had got busy 
and had decorated themselves with fas- 
cinating little white root-hairs. When 
these are shorn off in the process of late 
handling, the plant has to make a new 
set of them, and sometimes it doesn’t have 
the energy to complete the job, where- 
fore that plant either languishes or dies. 

Another month I shall probably dis- 
course upon what form of “potted Roses,” 
but right in this early April there is no 
need for cramping the roots in pots; 
they can be had from reputable dealers 
in grand, good kinds of sound No. 1 
plants so that they may be given a 
proper place in the garden and a proper 
start for the bloom that should ensue 
by the middle of June. 

Plant early; plant carefully; plant 
intelligently; do not fool and fuss with 
over-watering, additional fertilizing or 
anything else but patience to let the 
sound Roses you should have purchased 
make a start. 

Let me now refer to the tendency which 
the 1938 “American Rose Annual” is 
showing, as buttressed from Denmark 
and Germany, from Australia and France, 
to demand of the hybridizers new Roses 
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that will protect themselves against 
disease, and at least discourage the bugs 
“from the inside.” 

When you come to think about it, this 
is not a silly suggestion. Any good doc- 
tor will tell his patient that a strong, 
hearty, wholesome child has much disease 
immunity as well as disease resistance. 
So the great Australian grower Hazle- 
wood insists that our Roses must be al- 
most disease-proof by having been bred 
that way or grown that way. The bril- 
liant Frenchman Mallerin tells how he 
kept black-spot entirely away from his 
Roses last year by feeding them in such 
fashion that they did not get black- 
spotted, which statement on his part is 
confirmed by the visit of an intelligent 
and able American Rose grower who is 
doing a sabbatical season in Europe, and 
who testifies that whereas in the neigh- 
borhood of M. Mallerin’s place in Isere 
Roses in general were badly black-spotted, 
there was not one leaf so disfigured on 
the Mallerin place. 

This genial French correspondent tells 
how he thinks he did it. He operated 
from the inside by providing fertilizers 
that gave to the Rose strength to resist 
disease. He operated on the outside with 
fungicide combinations that seem daring 
to us, but which did give, as our friend 
Professor Hamilton insists, complete im- 
munity. 

Always in the Rose game one is look- 
ing ahead, but occasionally it is wise 
to look backward. In my mail on the 
day this April story is written comes a 
letter from an experienced and able Rose 
man in far away Manitoba. He refers 
to certain extremely pleasing very old 
Roses that have bloomed and bloomed and 
grown and grown for all the years, and 
that would suggest that some of the old 
Roses we have failed to consider had ac- 
quired this quality of ‘disease resistance, 
and almost of disease immunity. The 
common sense of this, then, is to refer the 
hybridizers to some of the old forgotten 
sources which may give them truly help- 
ful relations. 

It appears that in Germany a brilliant 
and suecessful hybridizer, Wilhelm 
Kordes, has brought in another Rose 
parent, Rosa macrantha, from which he 
is getting some disease resistance. I 
know that the lamented Dr. Nicolas, who 
was very strongly and definitely search- 
ing for disease resistance, had also 
reached into other strains of Rose blood. 
It all makes me long for the return of 
Dr. Van Fleet, who was a true geneticist 
without fussing about it, and who bred 
definitely toward what he wanted to get 
instead of merely sowing seeds and 
selecting something from what happened. 
That extraordinary Catholic priest in 
California, Father Schoener, has long 
been discoursing on promoting disease 
immunity in breeding. It may therefore 
be assumed that the forward-looking Rose 
producers, not the mere seed sowers who 
give us ninety per cent of the Hybrid 
Teas which vary only a tenth of one per 


cent from a preceding Hybrid Tea, are 
reaching out for this new strain. 

But what does all this mean to my 
readers? Only that being intelligent 
growers they can in buying Roses con- 
tinually make inquiry for the kinds that 
will resist disease. There are some of 
them right now, and it is worth while 
asking about them. In the 1938 “Ameri- 
ean Rose Annual” 101 observers in 38 
states and provinces of America have 
reported in pitiless detail about 240 new 
Roses of the past five years. Reading 
that extraordinary survey boiled down 
to the fewest words that would tell the 
truth, it is quite apparent that a shrewd 
variety selection is going on, and that 
anyone who really wants to save his Rose 
money will get his eyes on this survey 
and buy intelligently for his neighbor- 
hood. 

Then it is again desirable to repeat 
caution as to buying Roses. I think any 
man who buys the cheapest Roses adver- 
tised will get what he pays for, but not 
more than just that! Not many of these 
merchants of combinations and these ex- 
ploiters of remainders and storage sweep- 
ings fail to actually ship in number and 
general kind what they promise. The 
purchaser gets just what he pays for. If 
he wants a Rose for a nickel he can get 
it; he ean buy a ten-cent Rose. (I have 
just had details of some “guaranteed No. 
1 grade two-year Roses for 15 cents 
each.” When weighed the six plants 
pulled down the scales at three-quarters 
of a pound total, while six average honest 
No. 1 plants of the same varieties 
weighed a total of 24% pounds. Another 
bunch of “sweepings” weighed one-half 
pound to ten plants! If he really wants 
to grow Roses to their best estate, he will 
instead buy a well-grown No. 1 plant 
coming from a nursery which has repu- 
tation and resources back of it and which 
will make good. Don’t expect a dollar 
Rose for a dime. You won’t get it! 


Western Experiences 
Jim BIcGeRSsTAFF, (Okla.) 


LLOW me to compliment you upon the 
A improvement of the magazine. Have 
been a subscriber for many years and like 
it for its simplicity and the use of com- 
mon names more than Latin technical ones. 
Too many of the instructions are for the 
North or East, which do not fit our hot, 
Western climate. 

[ grow many kinds of flowers and am 
always experimenting, but get a lot of 
fun out of it. I have learned that many 
beautiful flowers that do well in the East 
will not grow in this climate, where we 
usually have summer drouths. Asters, Del- 
phiniums and Rhododendrons will not do 
well here and it is a waste of money to 
try them. However we have ample com- 
pensation in the growing of so many things 
that do grow well here. Iris and Peonies 
grow without much trouble. Then we have 
so many native flowers, the Gaillardia, 
Cactus, wild Iris, Coreopsis, Sunflowers, 
Primrose, and a host of others. We have 
recently organized a Garden Club here. 
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F you want a lily pool and have 
hesitated heretofore because you have 
been staggered by the costs involved, 

consider this—the actual cost of mate- 
rials required for a pool averaging 15’ 
long and 6’ wide totals $15 (cement 6” 


thick). This is what it cost the writer, 
within 25 miles of New York City— 
7 bags cement at $.70......... $4.90 
I va. gravel (1” site) ........0..0 3.50 
ear 3.75 


40’ chicken wire at le a ft..... 40 
plus 1 cement trowel.......... 5 


$14.50 


A good contractor would charge you 
somewhere around $200 to build such a 
pool but if you have the $15 to spare. 
you can not only satisfy your desire to 
have a lily pool, but will add appreciably 
to the appearance of your property. An- 
other $15 will stock the pool with Water- 
lilies, aerating and bog plants, fish and 
scavengers. 

First, study your plot and decide on 
the proper location. The pool should 
have a sunny location for Waterlilies do 
best in full sun. Mark out the size and 
shape of the pool and dig the pit. If it 
is necessary to break into a good grassy 





CATHERINE M. SCHICK 


plot, you will probably want to save the 
sod for use elsewhere. Since the sod 
will deteriorate if left around for more 
than a day or so, decide beforehand 
where it is to be used and put it in place 
at once. The grass removed, the dirt 
ean be thrown to one side if a rock 
garden is desired, saving the topsoil for 
any place in the garden that may need 
a little refurbishing. 

The center of the pond where the lily 
boxes are to stand, should be about 30” 
deep, for most Waterlilies require water 
to a depth of 24” and you must make 
allowances for the 6” of cement that is 
to line the pool. Slope the sides, but 
be sure that they are not too steep— 
not more than a 45 degree angle, if that 
much—unless you want to use forms 
for the cement work, and this is a nuis- 
ance. Remember to leave a platform 
about 12” deep at the ends or wherever 
a ledge is desired for the boxes of Um- 
brella plants, water Iris, or other bog 
plants which need 2” of water above their 

lend such a_ natural 


roots and which 

touch to the pool. It would help con- 
siderably if you were, in advance, to 
draw a diagram of what your pool is to 
look like when completed. After the 
pit has been dug according to your plan, 


Building a Pool at Little Cost 


sprinkle the dirt lightly with water and 
pack the soil down firmly in readiness 
for the cement. 

Now for the work—and mixing cement 
is no ladylike job. Though I’ve known 
ladies who could rise to the occasion when 
their own pool-building was involved, all 
in all, it’s a mighty good plan to have 
two or more brawny men around when 
the actual mixing is begun. Have the 
supplies delivered as near to the pool pit 
as possible and save lugging and tugging. 
A mixing board is necessary, too, but the 
probabilities are that you can borrow one 
from someone you know. Measure the 
gravel, sand and cement in the propor- 
tion of 3,2,1, respectively, place it on 
the mixing board, blend thoroughly—and 
then blend some more, add only enough 
water so the mixture holds together and 
shows a little moisture when patted with 
the flat side of the shovel or hoe. Just 
make sure that the conerete is well 
mixed and evenly moist throughout, but 
not too wet or runny. 

Start at one end and spread the 3-2-1 
mixture 2” thick on the bottom of the 
pool and then up the sides, tapering off 
the depth of the cement slightly as the 
top of the pool is reached. This layer 
should be well tamped down to make 
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sure that it is packed solidly. We re- 
moved the handle from an old floor waxer 
because it had sufficient weight to do a 
good tamping job and was easy to handle. 
Sound slaps with the flat side of a heavy 
shovel will do equally well. While one 
“squad” measures and mixes new batches, 
the other “squad” proceeds laying the 
mixture 2” thick over the entire surface 
of the pit and packing it down. 

While the first layer is setting, and 
this will require one-half hour or so, the 
wire mesh should be measured and cut 
in proper lengths. Measure these from 
a point about 4” from the top of one 
side, down across the bottom, and up to 








crete work the first day, it is only neces- 
sary to wait until the second layer is 
set before applying the finishing layer. 

For the top layer, the proportion of 
2 sand and 1 cement is used. Apply the 
mixture to the sides and bottom of the 
pool about 2” thick, just as with the two 
previous coats, thoroughly tamp it down 
and smooth evenly with the cement 
trowel. Finish the ledges and niches off 
neatly and level them as you proceed the 
length of the pool. 

If there is to be a rock garden, you 
must support that mound of earth— 
otherwise some of the soil will wash down 
into the pool with the first heavy rain- 


A-B-C—Hardy 
Lilies 


or Tropical 


D-E-F—Boxes containing: 
Common Arrowhead 
Forget-me-not 
Parrot Feather 
Pickerel Rush 
Water Poppy 
Lobelia 
Paperplant (Papyrus) 
Thalia 
Umbrella Plant 
Water Clover 
Water Snowflake 

G—Water Taro 

H—Umbrella Plant 

I—Water Lettuce 

J—Floating Hyacinth 


ing Phants: 
Anacharis 
Vallisneria 
Milfoil 
Herpestis, etc. 


Plan and elevation of the detail for the pool shown on facing page 


within about 4” of the top of the opposite 
side. This wire reinforcement is not 
necessary in a small pool but it is defi- 
nitely required to give sufficient strength 
to the cement in the medium and larger 
pools to prevent cracking in wintertime. 
{t is not essential, however, to cover every 
bit of surface with this mesh. 

A mixture of 2 gravel, 3 sand, 1% 
cement is used for the second layer and 
is applied over the wire to a depth of 2” 
and thoroughly tamped down. 

If, for any reason, all three layers 
of cement cannot be applied in one day, 
the third layer can be deferred until the 
following day, but precaution should be 
taken to cover the pool well if rain is 
anticipated during the night, for it is 
not wise to let the new conerete become 
water-soaked. Long boards, ete., placed 
over the pool will afford protection if 
you have no old awning or. canvas to 
spread over the top. Remember, too, to 
put the unused bags of cement in the 
cellar or other dry place for the night. 
Early next morning, uncover the pool, 
and if it rained during the night, brush 
out any accumulation of water so that 
the sun and air will have a chance to 
dry it out partially while you are break- 
fasting. If you can complete the con- 
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fall. Carefully select the rocks that are 
to border the pool and cement them in 
place from the back being sure to fill in 
all eracks where dirt might seep through 
but taking eare not to let too much 
cement show through so that it has the 
appearance of masonry. Crevices can 
be left between the edge of the pool and 
the face of the rocks where trailing rock 
plants may be tucked to break the bare- 
looking rim of the pool. 

The after care of new cement is im- 
portant for it must not dry out too 
quickly. Spray it as often as is neces- 
sary to keep it somewhat damp, but 
don’t let water. accumulate for any great 
length of time in the bottom. After 
about ten days of this treatment, the 
eement should be conditioned and you 
will then need to wash it out thoroughly 
by filling the pool with water and empty- 
ing it several times. Just before the 
final rinse, fill the pool and add a couple 
of gallons of vinegar. Then let this 
stand a day or so to assist in neutralizing 
the alkalies in the cement swabbing the 
portions where this solution does not 
reach. Otherwise the alkali in the cement 
will kill the fish and plant life. After 
the vinegar rinse, clean the pool well 
with fresh water, scrubbing it thoroughly. 


K—Assortment of Oxygenat- 

























































Some people will tell you that you 
need a drain in the pool, but this is not 
so. Once the pool is established with a 
properly balanced assortment of fish, 
scavengers and aerating plants, it is un- 
necessary to change the water. How- 
ever, to help you empty the drainless 
pool (which you will need to do a num- 
ber of times while you are conditioning 
the new cement) instead of bailing the 
water out you can buy a syphon nozzle 
(approximately $1.50) to attach to your 
garden hose—the pressure of the inecom- 
ing water in this syphon pump forcing 
the old water out of the pool without any 
effort on your part. 

It is possible by following instructions 
to have a lily nool at very slight cost if 
you and your friends do the work, and 
what is more, you will experience a real 
sense of achieverhent as you watch the 
lily buds grow to the surface and finally 
bloom in their exquisite beauty. In the 
words of the poet Spencer: 
“All that Nature did omit 
Art, playing Nature’s 

supplied.” 


second part, 


Revise Ideas On Peach 
Thinning 


EACH thinning experiments carried 

on in western New York for the past 
three seasons by Dr. H. B. Tukey and Prof. 
Ilav Einset of the State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, show that the thinning opera- 
tion should be timed with relation to the 
seasonal development of the fruit rather 
than by any set calendar dates and that 
the effectiveness of thinning will depend 
largely upon the vigor of the tree and the 
number of leaves per fruit rather than 
upon the even spacing of the fruit on the 
tree. 
“Among other things, we have found that 
the Peach grows in three strikingly different 
periods,” says Dr. Tukey. “First, a rapid 
period of growth for about seven weeks 
after full bloom; second, a period of several 
days to several weeks when the Peaches 
may make no increase in size; and third, 
a final rapid growth often designated as 
the ‘final swell’ just preceding fruit ripen- 
ing. Thinning during these different stages 
results in markedly different effects upon 
the size and development of the fruits left 
upon the tree. 
“In addition, we have found that the 
effectiveness of thinning depends a great 
deal upon the vigor of the tree and the 
number of leaves per fruit. For example, 
with say 60 to 80 leaves per fruit, the 
size of fruit will be large and ‘the color 
exceptionally good, while with ‘18 to 20 
leaves per fruit, much of the fruit may be 
small and unmarketable and the color poor. 
Somewhere around 30 to 40 leaves per fruit 
seems to be the desirable number for west- 
edn New York orchards. These experiments 
place the emphasis in thinning not so 
much on an even spacing of fruits on the 
tree as on the total number of fruits which 
a given tree may be expected to develop 
properly, according to the vigor of the 
tree.” 


The Russell Lupins are winning more rec- 
ognition. The Williams Memorial Medal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society was 
awarded for the “best exhibit of one family 
of flowers during the past year.” The 
originator, George Russell, has been awarded 
the Veitch Memorial Medal for his con- 
tribution to contemporary gardening. 
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FLOWER PORTRAITS by Blanche 
Henrey. 60 photographic plates. 127 
pages. Charles  Scribner’s Son, 
N.Y.C. $3.00. 


A number of pictorial books on 
horticultural subjects have appeared 
recently but none more appealing than 
this work of a famous English specialist 
in flower photography. Though a brief 
yet accurate description faces each page 
of illustration, this book is to be cherished 
first of all for its beauty—for the ex- 
quisite patterns formed by the cunningly 
shaped blossoms and foliage in each 
“portrait.” Most of the photographs are 
“close ups” and we can look into the 
hearts of the pictured blossoms just as 
though they were the features of human 
sitters. The owner of this little book I 
venture to say, will in future study the 
blooms in his garden with greater under- 
standing and deeper appreciation, for 
Miss Henrey teaches us how to look for 
—and to find—beauty in growing things. 


GARDEN BULBS IN COLOR. 275 color 
pictures by J. Horace McFarland, R. 
Marion Hatton and Daniel J. Foley. 
296 pages. The Macmillan Company. 
$35.50. : 
Those who are familiar with “Garden 

Flowers in Color” by G. A. Stevens and 

“Roses of the World in Color’ by J. 

Horace McFarland will know what to ex- 

pect of this new volume on bulbs which 

follows closely the style of its predeces- 
sors. In addition to the 275 brilliant 
colored photographs there are numerous 
photogravures in black and white making 
an extensive pictorial record of garden 
bulbs available for use in this country. 
The comparatively brief but adequate 
text ineludes cultural directions for each 
type of “bulb,” which is here used in 
its widest garden sense to include corm, 
rhizome, ete. No attempt is made to in- 
ciude all varieties of the popular Tulips, 
Daffodils, ete., but a number of depend- 
able named sorts of each type are de- 
scribed and illustrated. The text relating 
to Tulips, Daffodils, and Lilies is exeel- 
lent, in some other cases it is seanty and 
the classification of Dahlias is just fan- 
tastie where it is not antiquated. The 
book covers all the minor spring-flower- 
ing bulbs; Gladiolus, Dahlias, Iris; the 
summer-flowering bulbs, such dainty sorts 
as Oxalis, Ophiopogon, Ornithogalum 
and Ranuneulus; and all the glorious 

Lilies and house bulbs such as Crinums, 

Clivias and other Amaryllids. 

“Garden Bulbs in Color” is a handy 
reference book for any gardener but is 
invaluable to those beginners who often 
wish to order bulbs but are not familiar 
with the appearance of each in blossom. 
A glance at this book gives the exact 
color, form and cultural needs of each 
and thereby will save the rankest ama- 
teur many errors in judgment. 


ANNUALS by Roy Hay. Illustrated. 
242 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
N. Y. C. $2.00. 

This is an English book, republished 

here with a two page introduction by T. 


C. Holmes of the C. C. Morse Co., of 
San Francisco. In this foreword Mr. 
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Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


Holmes tells the reader frankly that the 
differences in growing conditions in this 
country will make certain changes neces- 
sary in the culture suggested by Mr. Hay. 
After a few chapters on annuals, their 
culture and uses in the garden, the cool 
greenhouse and indoors, the balance of 
the book is devoted to an alphabetical 
listing of available annuals, giving the 
derivations of the Latin names, common 
names, number of species and native 
habitats. A few cultural notes are in- 
cluded with each description and the out- 
standing varieties are noted in each case. 
Most of the photographie plates are re- 
productions from the eatalogue illustra- 
tions of a well known wholesale English 
seed firm, and are very fine, the color 
work being especially distinctive. 


THE ENGLISH GARDEN by Ralph 
Dutton. Illustrated. 122 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Son, N. Y. C. $3.00. 


The English Garden is a dignified and 
scholarly volume following the history of 
English gardening from its inception to 
the present day. Though the first date 
mentioned is 1066, there is a summary 
of the Roman influence in England and 
even an outline of the period of Druid- 
ism and its impression upon the English 
landseape. 

Following the Norman conquest, the 
compilation of the Domesday Book is 
deseribed with its record of fields, wood- 


_land and common land as well as gardens, 


orchards and vineyards. It is not to be 
wondered at that the British heart is 
deeply rooted in its gardens when one 
realizes that this famous book, completed 
twenty years after the Conquest, was 
“the first statistical document of modern 
Europe,” and that this record contains 
so much material on the cultivation of 
the English landscape. 

The history continues through the 
“age of symmetrv” 1500-1720, with its 
development of the formal garden, and 
this is followed by a section devoted to 
the period from 1720 to 1900 which marks 
the return of an appreciation of the 
natural in English landscape art. 

The book is beautifully and appropri- 
ately illustrated from old prints, pictures 
and drawings and from modern photo- 
graphs by Will F. Taylor and others. 

The value of this work to those inter- 
ested in landscape design can hardly be 
overestimated. And it is of absorbing 
interest to the layman as well. 


FLOWERS IN HOUSE AND GARDEN 
by Constance Spry. Illustrated. 179 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. C. 
$3.75. 

The author is at present visiting this 
country on a lecture tour so that the 
American printing of her latest book is 
timely and calculated to inspire consid- 
erable interest among flower arrange- 
ment enthusiasts. 





“Flowers in House and Garden” is 
divided into two parts, the first ten 
chapters being devoted to the months 
of the year, where suggestions are 
contained as to what to grow for 
use as cut flowers the year round, 
as well as what to use indoors 
during each season of the year. 

This arrangement is admirable when the 
reader has recovered from the confusion 
resulting from (to take a single example) 
the discussion of Dahlias in the chapter 
devoted to May because that is the month 
when Dahlias are planted in the garden. 
The chapter on the autumn months where 
we might naturally expect to find Dahlias 
treated, is devoted largely to flowering 
and fruited shrubs and to the forcing of 
bulbs. This first part of the book closes 
with lists of plants suitable for colored 
borders; and with lists of shrubs for 
various purposes. Part II contains 
chapters on backgrounds, containers and 
flower care; the use of flowers at parties 
and weddings and Christmas decorations. 

One of the outstanding virtues of Mrs. 
Spry’s book is its emphasis on growing 
flowers for use indoors. Here in 
America we are too much inclined to 
think of flower arrangement as an en- 
tirely separate art and of the material 
for its expression as coming from the 
florist rather than from the home garden 
borders. When we learn to use home- 
grown material skillfully and effectively 
for indoor decoration the year round, 
flower arrangement will step up out of 
the fad and hobby class and will take a 
firm place as part of our everyday lives. 

Because the author of this book is a 
professional floral decorator as well as 
an enthusiastic gardener and flower lover, 
there is much that is new and different in 
her treatment of her subject. Valuable 
suggestions on unique flower combina- 
tions for social events and _ personal 
adornment are included. 

The photographie illustrations are 
plentiful and some are excellent while 
others seem to the American eye to be 
just a bit florid and Edwardian. 


HERBACEOUS BORDERS AND THE 
WATERSIDE by Richard Sudell, 
FILA. Illustrated. 304 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. C. $3.75. 


Rarely does an English book have 
practical adaptation to our American 
conditions, and in so far as the plants 
of the herbaceous border are concerned 
they are interchangeable about 90 per 
cent and that extra 10 per cent, in this 
case, is made up by a chapter contributed 
by Henry E. Downer, superintendent 
of the grounds of Vassar College. The 
sound principles underlying the con- 
struction, making, planting, and man- 
agement of the herbaceous border are 
well presented, and not the least interest- 
ing is the “Brief Historical Review.” 
The larger part of the book is taken up 
with descriptions of plants. The excel- 
lent photographie illustrations convey 
many practical suggestions that can be 
bodily adopted, and we agree with the 
emphasis that the author puts on the 
propriety of planting in groups rather 
than in single specimens. Another sound 
piece of advice is plant firmly. L. B. 
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An Early Start with Seeds 


await the time to sow seeds of our 

favorite flowers. This may be when 
the soil has become sufficiently warm to 
cause germination or in seed flats in- 
doors where temperature and moisture 
may be controlled. Many interesting 
pleasures are anticipated each season by 
those who garden as a hobby and rarely 
are they disappointed. Perhaps sec- 
ondary in interest only to the actual 
blossoming of the plant is the appearance 
above the ground of the small cotyledons 
and realization that, barring unforeseen 
circumstances, we are well on our way 
toward another season of gardening en- 
joyment. 

The pleasures derived in the raising 
of the more common annuals actually be- 
come thrills when we endeavor to raise, 
from seeds, those plants that we may have 
difficulty in associating with seeds such 
as the Gladiolus, Rose, Peony, Lily, some 
shrubs and evergreens. It is in this way 
that new varieties are developed and al- 
though you may not have practiced pol- 
lination, a gentle breeze or a bee may have 
earried pollen from one bloom to an- 
other and a new and sensational variety 
may result. At least the experiment is 
worth while and decidedly interesting. 

The Gladiolus is comparatively easy to 
grow from seeds as they germinate quite 
readily and you should experience no 
difficulty in bringing them along to bloom- 
ing size. In fact, the writers’ greatest 
problem with this flower appears to be 
the gathering of the seeds at the proper 
time. The pods have a tendency to ma- 
ture and drop their seeds unexpectedly 
soon and if not watched carefully the 
entire crop may be seattered to the winds. 
Seeds have reached maturity when the 
pods begin to turn brown and should 
then be picked and placed in a dry 
place to complete ripening. They may 
seeds until spring when they may be 
then be stored as you would store other 
planted in the seed bed, flats or the open 
field although the tiny seedlings have 
difficulty in surviving open field condi- 
tions in some parts of the country. If a 
greenhouse or sunny window is available 
considerable time may be gained by sow- 
ing seeds as soon as ripe. After growing 
about five months they should be ripened 
off and stored in a dry place until out- 
door planting season arrives. Although 
they will have had but four months’ rest 
they will thrive and you may expect 
several of them to bloom this season. If 
seeds are planted in the spring the tiny 
bulbs should be lifted in the fall and, 
naturally, will not bloom until the fol- 
lowing year. Flats in which Gladiolus 
seeds are planted should be at least six 
inches deep and filled to within one inch 
of the top with a good sandy loam. Place 
seeds on top of this loam and cover with 
about one-half inch of clean sharp sand. 

No flower offers greater opportunities 
for the hybridizer than the Rose. Al- 
though cultivated for centuries we are 


A * spring approaches we anxiously 
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still far distant from the perfect Rose. 
That is — one that combines the hardiness 
of the Rugosa and the fragrance of the 
Damask with the form, color range and 
everblooming qualities of the Hybrid Tea. 
Such a Rose is the goal of many 
hybridizers. Rose seeds germinate rather 
slowly and apparently the species from 
which the parent plant originated is the 
major factor in controlling time required 
for germination. Equally capable authori- 
ties differ as to time and method of sow- 
ing. Personally I like to gather the seeds 
as soon as they become ripe, remove them 
from the hips and plant immediately in 
flats containing from three to four inches 
of good soil under the seeds and one-half 
inch of clean sand above them. These 
flats are placed in a coldframe or other 
semi-protected place, mulched, and kept 
moist until about the first of the year 
when they are brought into the green- 
house. 


Within a short time you may ex- 
pect the first pair of cotyledons to appear 
if your seeds contain strains of those 
species that germinate comparatively 
rapidly. Polyanthas should be about the 
first to make their appearance and inci- 
dentally they are one of the very few 
that will bloom the first season from 


seed. When plantlets have reached a 
height of two or three inches they 


should be carefully removed and potted. 
Care should be taken not to disturb other 
seeds in the same flat that may be in 
the process of germination or that may 
still be dormant. As all seeds may not 
have germinated by spring it is best, at 
that time, to remove the flat to an out- 
door location where an even degree of 
moisture may be retained. It may be 


necessary to repeat the foregoing steps 
for from two to three years before all 
seeds have germinated. 
that 


Kindly bear in 


mind this method applies to flats 








A corner in the greenhouse bench where small seedlings have been potted up singly 














Just a little bit of everything which adds greatly to the joys of having a greenhouse 
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that contain a mixture of seeds as the 
average amateur would collect them. A 
professional hybridizer would plant 
seeds of each variety in individual flats 
and would expect more uniform germina- 
tion. 

Seeds may be stratified by mixing 
with damp peat moss and placing in a 
refrigerator. After the first few weeks 
the seeds should be examined every few 
days and those that have germinated 
should be removed and planted. As 
hybrid Rose seed requires a period of 
from 50-300 days at an average tempera- 
ture of 41 degrees to germinate it is the 
writer’s opinion that a lot of unnecessary 
labor is involved in handling them this 
way. Contact with moist soil for a defi- 
nite period, protection from rodents who 
are exceptionally fond: of Rose seeds, and 
patience are the fundamental necessities 
in raising Roses from seed. 

Those who lack patience had best over- 
look the Peony as, under average condi- 
tions, about six vears must elapse before 
the first bloom may be expected and an- 
other two or three years must pass before 
the bloom has reached its ultimate in 
perfection. The seed will usually germi- 
nate in two years from planting and 
from three to four years more are re- 
quired for plant to develop to blooming 
size. The single or Japanese varieties 
germinate a bit more rapidly. The slow 
germination of the Peony seed is probably 
due to the fact that the outer coating 
is exceedingly hard and nature appears 
to insist that this soften gradually. 
Efforts to hasten germination by filing, 
sand papering or cutting this outer shell 
may hasten germination a bit but I have 
found that the resultant seedlings lack 
the vitality of those that have not been 
hurried. If seeds are planted while the 
outer coating is still yellow and _ soft 
germination will be prompt and some 
fair plants will result in a few weeks. 
This method requires careful watching 
and considerable experience as the seed 
rust be planted in that comparatively 
short period between maturing and ripen- 
ing. It is undoubtedly safer to pick seeds 
when ripe, store in damp peat moss over 
winter and plant in a deeply prepared 
seed bed in early spring. A few may 


germinate during the summer but the 
majority will remain dormant until the 
following summer. It is impractical to 
plant Peony seeds in flats as they are 
very deep rooted. In fact, a root six 
inches long may develop before leaf 
growth is begun. Spacing of seeds 
should be such that plants may remain 
in seed bed until late summer of the 
year following germination. In other 
words, they should be at least one year 
old before planting in the field. Pro- 
tection from strong winds and hot sun 
should be offered the first year or two 
after transplanting. 

The raising ot Lilies from seed is 
probably as fascinating a hobby as we 
may find. If one were to enter thor- 
oughly into each detail of this subject 
several pages of type would be necessary 
as inconsistency appears to be paramount 
in this family. Germination may result 
in from a few days to three years, some 
should be planted in the fall and others 
in the spring, while some will produce 
root growth a year previous to top 
growth. When seeds in variety are to be 
sown and the loss of a seedling or two 
is unimportant I have found it best to 
plant location where they 
need not be molested for three years. 
They should be planted in late fall and 
heavily mulehed the first winter. In the 
spring remove all but a light muleh and 
keep bed moist. In the fall remove 
plants that have developed so that they 
will not interfere with smaller plants, 
mulch seed bed heavily as during the 
previous winter and repeat these succes- 
sive operations for three years. This 
method of germination is not the method 
used by experts who specialize in one 
variety or who plant varieties separately 
but should enable the amateur who has 
a few seeds of this variety and a few of 
that variety to obtain fair germination 
with a minimum of effort. 

Seeds of Lilac, Mockorange and 
similar shrubs may be handled the same 
as Rose seeds. A great many of our 
evergreens may be propagated from 
seed. The easiest of these is probably 
the Arborvitae which will germinate as 
readily and with as little care as the 
average annual seed. The seed of the 


seeds in a 








\ ; 


And here’s a corner of the Rose garden all abloom with plants that were mostly raised 
from seed by the author 
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Yew will remain dormant for two years 
before germinating while the Juniper 
may require as much as three years. As 
the latter two are slow to germinate and 
should remain in the seed bed a year or 
two after germination the treatment 
recommended for Peonies is applicable to 
them as well. 


It should be remembered that the 
germination of no seed is complete until 
the young plant has made contact with 
the soil and is “on its own.” Some seeds 
may sprout but may lack the vitality to 
produce roots or foliage. The bursting of 
the outer shell is the beginning of a very 
critical period for the embryonic plant 
within it. Its chance of. survival is 
greatly enhanced if we have done our 
part by thoroughly preparing the soil in 
which it is planted and have maintained 
a uniform condition of moisture and 
temperature throughout the germination 
period. If soil is allowed to become dry 
it may prove fatal to the small plantlet. 
If too wet, seeds may rot and the danger 
of dampening off is greatly increased. 

A mixture of one part rich garden 
loam to supply food, one part sand 
to improve drainage and one part peat 
moss or leaf mold to retain moisture is 
one that will assist germination and con- 
tain enough food to carry the plants 
along until they may be potted or planted 
in the field. If the soil has been steril- 
ized, a layer of coarse sand placed in 
bottom of flat for drainage, a layer of 
finer sand above seeds and a bit of dis- 
cretion used in watering you need have 
but small fear that the seedlings will 
dampen off. 

A piece of burlap over the flat will 
assist greatly in maintaining a uniform 
soil temperature and conserve moisture. 
This should be removed as soon as the 
first seedlings appear and the flat placed 
in a location where the maximum amount 
of hght and a gentle cireulation of air 
is available. 


Tin Collars for Flowers 
Fee! of us who raise flowers, realize 


it is necessary to conserve on water 
during the hot summer months. This is 
where I use all my old tin cans. The tops 
and bottoms are cut out of these cans then 
the tin collars, as I call them, are put to 
use. They are placed over the small shrubs, 
voung trees and annual or perennial plants. 
No. 10 cans are used for the larger plants 
and the No. 2 or No. 2% cans are used 
for the smaller plants. These cans remain 
around the shrubs and trees until they rust 
out, and by that time the plants have had a 
good start in their new home. 

When these tin collars are sunk into the 
ground 11% inches, around each plant, or 
shrub they will hold the water. They may 
be filled with water and it will soak down 
slowly where it is needed. Then there will 
be no digging or diking around the plants, 
which often disturbs the roots that are 
near the surface. This is also an ideal way 
to feed the plants liquid fertilizer. There 
is still another advantage of the collars 
in insect control. The cutworms cannot cut 
off the tender plants if they are protected 
by these tin collars. The inexpensive col- 
lars, also protect the tender plants from 
the hard spring winds that we have ip 
Kansas.—Mks. MARIE PHELPS. 
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A REQUEST: Those who have been loaned 
the pamphlet, “How to Organize a Garden 
Club” are asked to return it soon, as there 


are so many requests for this aid. Also - 


the club year books that have been loaned 
for program material. 


National Peony Show 


HE place: Demonstration Hill. Michi- 

gan State College, Lansing, Michigan, 
with tentative dates of June 15-16. The 
date is liable to shift according to the vaga- 
ries of the season. W. F. Christman, North- 
brook, Ill., is secretary of the Peony 
Society. 


Houston, Texas 


ILE River Oaks Garden Club issues a 

handy little pamphlet, twelve pages. on 
“Culture of Azaleas and Camellias” and it 
covers the whole subject simply yet thor- 
oughly with discussions of suitable varie- 
ties and the usual cultural requirements. 
The pamphlet has a price of twenty-five 
cents. The club is also issuing a series of 
color postal cards depicting the popular 
plants of its region. The first four in the 
series portrayed an Azalea, a Camellia, 
Cape Jasmines and Hibiscus. 


Mobile, Alabama 


NE of the enchanted spots of the Deep 

South for tourists is Mobile, Alabama, 
famed for its annual flower festival, the 
Azalea Trail. During the months of March 
and April the Azaleas are at the height of 
bloom and a 17 mile marked tour through 
city and suburban streets of this old south- 
ern city is lined with these brilliant flowers. 
The Azalea Trail is sponsored by the Mobile 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The famed 
Bellingrath Gardens are also located near 
Mobile, about 20 miles south of the city. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


E learn that the garden club has two 

civic projects, one planting Iris to 
make “Our Iris City” and the other the 
maintenance of the historic garden of The 
Hermitage, home of President Andrew Jack- 
son, where grow many old-fashioned Roses. 
Lilacs and Crepemyrtles. This club_ is 
fortunate in having among its members 
some who travel extensively and can give 
talks with their own slides to their club. 


Botany 


HAT a great deal of solid studying is 

being done by most of the garden clubs 
is shown by their year books and reports. 
A study of botany is developing and _ re- 
quests come asking for information about 
a good text book. What is mostly desired 
is a book that will give the general facts 
about plants without going too deeply into 
their construction. The best book for this 
purpose I know of is “A Practical Botany” 
by Willard N. Clute of Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. It is a small book but 
contains the essentials for a study of plant 
life. If any one can suggest other books that 
amateur gardeners would find desirable for 
their botany classes, we would like to hear 
from them. The books on bulbs in the Pub- 
lic Library have been searched in vain in an 
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effort to obtain a desirable book to recom- 
mend to a new garden club, the members 
of which are endeavoring to raise some of 
the bulbs from seed. The “bulbs” they 
mention are not the spring flowering kinds 
but Callas and other house cr “summer 
bulbs” including tubers. Can some one sug 
gest a good book for them? 


Missouri 
ISSOURI is one of the two states 
i recently received into the National 


Council. The clubs in that mid-western 
state are very active. Almost every club 
has a beautification project for its own 
section as well as helping toward such work 
for the entire state. In many cases the 
garden clubs are being aided by other or- 
ganizations as for instance, the Fu!ton 
Garden Club which has inaugurated a three- 
year beautification project, starting off by 
planting trees. Co-operating with them is 
the Fulton Post of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

At Cape Girardeau is the River Hills 
Club which is not directing, but aiding, by 
donating cash toward the beautification 
project of Historic Fort D. that is being 
restored. The local Post of the American 
Legion is developing a beautiful park, ap- 
parently in connection with the fort project. 

Besides landscaping their cemetery and 
planting large -quantities of Spirea and 
Iris the Forest Citv Garden Club mem- 
bers are turning their attention to making 
less unpleasant that modern blot on the 
highways. a filling station, by landscaping 
the grounds around it. 

Several clubs are making a special study 
of the Rose which seems to be a favorite 
in Missouri. One club even increased its 
treasury deposits through the Rose. They 
did such commendable work in digging and 
planting a rose bed that they were engaged 
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by a private individual. That club (Gar- 
denia Garden Club) also sponsors several 
Junior Garden Clubs. Another club holds 
some of its meetings in the evening as 
several men desire to be members. 

The Federated Garden Clubs of Missouri 
have endorsed a wonderful project in the 
Eugene Field Memorial to be erected in his 
native city, St. Joseph. This is something 
all lovers of that poet will want to know 
all about. Here is what the Director of 
the First District (Missouri has nine dis- 
tricts), says: You might like to know 
more of the plans of the Memorial itself, 
a statue of Little Boy Blue. Pink Missouri 
granite will form the background for, and 
ontrast with. the bronze fieure of ‘Little 
Boy Blue’ and his toys. On the upper part 
of the central figure will be a_ portrait 
medallion of Eugene Field surrounded by 
arved verses of certain of his poems. On 
either side will be carved bas-reliefs of 


Wvynkin. Blynken and Nod’ and ‘The Little 


Peach.’ ” 
This memorial is to be surrounded by a 
rose garden. All the clubs in the state 


are asked to help by sending cards prepared 
to tell all people in all states about this as 
a national project. 


Maine 


] T is a pleasure to hear from Maine that 
“We all love your department.” I in 
turn want to thank every one who helps to 
make the department of value to club mem- 
hers by sending information of their own 
club doings, vear buoks, ete., to be passed on. 

The Chairman of Horticulture of the 
Garden Club Federation of Maine says 
“Real gardeners garden the whole year 
through, I suppose.” Yes, that is just what 
they do and garden club members are real 
eardeners enough to be garden minded 
every day in the year. 








Beautiful pink Azalea in bloom at the same time with the Wisteria at “Green Leaves,” 
Natchez, Miss., which was opened to visitors during the Pilgrimage 
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From Maine also comes sume very good 
suggestions from their Legislative and Road- 
side Development Committees. In this work 
the garden clubs have the cooperation of 
the state Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
In fact in most (perhaps all) states the 
two work together for improvement projects. 
At a joint meeting a general discussion was 
held and then an outline of study for 1938 
was decided upon. 

A Speakers’ Bureau was organized for the 
purpose of spreading information among all 
groups that can be reached. The State 
Highway Commission was asked to cooper- 
ate and their landscape architect showed, 
at that united meeting, camera shots of 
highways before and after landscaping. 

In Maine a Community Betterment Com- 
mittee has also been formed and offers 
their citizens a list of suggested projects 
for all to help with. They welcome criti- 
cisms or suggestions and the Highway De- 
partment, it is said, will welcome an inter- 
est in, and understanding of, their work 
by garden club members. Lilacs have been 
suggested, perhaps actually decided upon, 
as the proper shrubs for Maine; in fact 
they might be as well known throughout 
the North as Azaleas are in the South. 


Pennsylvania 


| the city of Philadelphia there is an 
unusual form of garden club or so- 
ciety and it is doing wonderful work. This 
“Society of Little Gardens” started back 
in 1913 when a few friends decided to 
form a small city garden club for their own 
pleasure. To them a city garden was not 
necessarily an extensive affair. It embraced 
any planting, “a tree on the pavement, a 
window box, a vine, a house plant, and of 
course a yard planted with such things as 
might grow under city conditions.” Much 
publicity was given to this society, so that 
many inquiries were received from various 
parts of the country. In fact branches 
were formed in twenty states before the 
parent society was a year old. We would 
like to know how many of these are still 
alive and what work they are doing. 

Living up to its name great attention has 
been given to Philadelphia’s small back 
yards. Competitions were inaugurated, 
especially in the little back streets. It is 
said that this city of brotherly love now 
has a surprising number of delightful back 
yards. 

The society holds only one or two meet- 
ings, that is program meetings, each year. 
Noted speakers are selected for these meet- 
ings. You see the work of this society is 
not just to teach the members how to be- 
come gardeners but to reach out and help 
others to a greater extent than do most 
clubs. In fact a paid teacher is hired to 
give lessons to several communities and 
help them plant their yards. 


Cut Flowers from Africa to Utica, N. Y. 


CHRISTMAS hox of cut flowers was 

received in Utica from a relative in 
Johannesburg. Would you expect them to 
be fresh after such a trip? We do not 
know just what the gentleman who re- 
ceived these really expected to see when he 
opened his box but what was disclosed was 
three or four dozen dried up stalks that are 
said to have looked like dried and withered 
spears of asparagus. However, there were 
directions to be read and followed. “Steep 
in lukewarm water for twelve hours with 
just the heads sticking out. Then put in 
vases like ordinary flowers and allow to 
stand and await results.” On Christmas 
day there were lovely white blossoms that 
reminded just a little of tuberoses but were 
far superior to them. 


They are Chincherinchees or “Chinks.” 
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It would be interesting to hear a native 
South African or whoever named the 
flowers say the name, for it is supposed to 
be a phonetical description of the sound 
made by a South African zephyr blowing 
across a whole field of lovely plants. 

These flowers were sent in bud from 
Johannesburg to the South African port by 
express—kept horizontal and at the port 
stored in a ship’s cool hold. This ship took 
them to England from where they were sent 
by parcel post to America. 


A New York City Garden Centre 


HE Little Gardens’ Club of the Wash- 

ington Square section of New York City 
has, with the cooperation of New York 
University, opened the first garden centre 
in New York. This Centre is presided 
over by Mrs. Alexander Haas, who has 
had a comprehensive horticultural and land- 
scape experience and will be open on Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday afternoons from 
two until five o’clock at 20 Washington 
Square North in the University’s Adult 
Education building. It will be at the serv- 
ice of the public for horticultural matters 
and no charge, of course, will be made for 
any service given. 

The Little Gardens’ Club, which for some 
years past has been active in maintaining 
interest in beautifying the quaint downtown 
section of the city, has every year offered 
prizes for the best local window boxes, roof 
garden and backyard garden. It has recog- 
nized the popular enthusiasm for flowers 
and the widespread efforts to grow them, 
even in this thickly built-up section. The 
foundation of the Centre is the club’s re- 
sponse to this demand. 

The function of a city centre of this sort 
is that, broadly speaking, of a clearing 
house for Nature. Though an important 
part of its function is the solving of the 
problems of city gardeners, in the centres 
of long standing and full equipment, far 
more than that is included in the centre’s 
work. Horticultural educational projects 
in the schools and elsewhere are undertaken 
in such centres, while Nature walks for 
adults and for children, conservation and 
animal protection are some of the divergent 
\aterests which occupy them. In one city, at 
least, the Centre has been recognized by 
the municipality as of such service that it 
has received municipal cooperation. 


Entertaining the Garden Club 
HELEN RUYLE 


AS interesting and instructive afternoon’s 
entertainment for the members of your 
club may be planned and carried out very 
much in the manner of an afternoon of 
progressive card games. 

Pair your guests into partners by having 
them match cut cards on which have been 
written garden “jingles.” Provide each 
couple with a small booklet in which you 
have previously numbered ten separate 
pages, each page numbered for ten answers. 

Folding card tables serve very well for 
holding “exhibits” featured in this intelli- 
gence test for garden clubbers. Allow each 
couple only five minutes for work at each 
table. Blow a whistle at the end of this 
period, signalling to move to another 
“display.” 

Table One contains ten pictures of flowers 
(each numbered) to be identified by con- 
testants and names of each flower placed 
under proper number on the page of their 
note book titled Table One. Old seed and 
nursery catalogs furnish excellent pictures 
of common, and unusual flowers you may 
clip and glue to cards for this first table. 

Table Two is given over to pictures of 
noted people connected with horticulture 





This 
table may include pictures of Luther Bur- 


and the world of the flower minded. 


bank, Alfred Hottes, Hans Sass, Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland, Grace Sturtevant, J. D. 
Long (who advertises so much in FLOWER 
GROWER), our new editor, Leonard Barron, 
our old one Madison Cooper. Use along 
with these several pictures of local seed 
and nurserymen familiar to your guests. 

Table Three, the table of scents, must be 
conducted in a room away from the crowd, 
with contestants blindfolded. Secure, from 
your garden or from the florist, ten blos- 
soms of fragrant flowers. Allow each couple 
to sniff, but not handle, each of these dif- 
ferent flowers. They can compare whiffs and 
record their agreed scent. 

Table Four presents leaves of ten flower- 
ing plants or shrubs. 

Table Five displays seeds of ten com- 
mon garden flowers in cellophane packets. 

Table Six offers numbered pictures of 
ten garden pests for identification. 

Table Seven displays pictures of ten State 
flowers; contestants are to write name of 
flower and State which has adopted it as 
theirs. These are suggestions (be sure to 
include your home State). White Dairy 
(Penn.), Carnation (Ohio), Mocasin Flower 
(Minnesota), Sunflower (Kansas), Peach 
Blossom (Delaware), Mountain Laurel 
(Connecticut), Red Clover (Vermont), 
Columbine (Colorado), Cactus (Arizona, 
New Mexico), Mistletoe (Oklahoma), Trum- 
pet Vine (Kentucky. 

On Table Eight have a sheet of paper 
listing the following technical names of 
common flowers. Number the list and give 
contestants the usual five minutes to write 
common names usually used in their place. 
Antirrhinum, Aquilegia, Campanula, Dian- 
thus Gypsophila, Helichrysum, Ilex, Kochia, 
Linum, Pelargonium. 

On Table Nine within a heavy cloth bag, 
securely tied, place ten articles connected 
with gardening. A trowel, a tape measure, 
gloves, clay pot, etc. Contestants must 
list the articles by “feeling” through the 
sack. 

Table Ten is the last, but a very enter- 
taining guessing game, indeed. Allow all 
couples to be seated and take this “test’’ 
at one time. Previously arrange with a 
friend to play upon piano or violin bits of 
music from ten songs whose titles contain 
the name of a flower. Lacking violin or 
piano use phonograph records. Here is a 
list of titles from which to choose your 
program. Tip-toe Through the Tulips with 
Me, The Last Rose of Summer, Sweet Bunch 
of Daisies, Moonlight and Roses, Goodbye 
My Bluebell, Where the Sweet Forget-me- 
nots Remember, Chrysanthemums, Roses of 
Picardy, Narcissus, and The Lily of the 
Valley (a sacred song). 

A final totaling of the scores will give 
one point for each of the questions answered 
correctly. Give an appropriate “garden” 
prize to the winning couple. 


As to those Club Ideals 
To the Editor: 


WAS interested—and surprised—at the 

article in the December number by 
“Nemesis” on “What’s Wrong With the 
Clubs?” It is so rare to find a garden 
lover who has turned sour! The real dirt 
gardener usually finds both faith and love 
in the garden, and they will sweeten the 
sourest nature, in time. Nemesis com- 
plains that “they still ask the same old 
question, in the same way.” Yes, that is 
true of a limited number. The National 
Council of State Garden Clubs now num- 
bers well over 100,000 people, and it would 
be strange, indeed, if it did not include 


(Continued on page 193) 
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In the Garden Outdoors 


Plant strawberries. 
Prune Privet hedges. 


Start mowing when tle erass is three 
inches high. 


Give ventilation to plants in frames 
on sunny days—plenty of it. 


Use the spading fork instead of the 
spade for digging, but dig deeply and 
break the clods finely. 


Burn tent caterpillar nests on Apple 
and related trees. The worms congre- 
gate in the nests during cloudy and 
stormy weather and spend the night 
there; so early morning is the best time 
to kill them. 


Lift self sown seedlings of perennials 
and plant in nursery rows for cultiva- 
tion during the summer. They will thus 
have a better chance to succeed than 
if transplanted at once to the borders 
where finally wanted. By fall they will 
be ready for this. 


If not already sown, delay no longer 
to sow seed of Poppy, Annual Larkspur 
and Mignonette where the plants are to 
remain. The seedlings are difficult to 
transplant so don’t try to start them in 
flats or nursery beds. 


Start pruning vf Forsythia, Spirea, 
Flowering Quince, and other early 
blooming shrubs as soon as the flower 
buds on poorly placed sprays are be- 
ginning to open. Use these branches 
for house decoration so they will not be 


wasted. Such treatment will reduce the 
pruning that should always follow 
blooming. 


Make basins of heaped up soil around 
newly planted evergreens so these may 
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be filled with water both at planting 
time and during dry weather. The larger 
the plants and the drier the summer 
the greater the necessity for doing this. 
When neglected the trees may die next 
winter. 


Soak shriveled sciens and cuttings in 
water for a day (longer if they are of 
hard or ripe wood) to plump them up. 
It is well to eut a thin slice across the 
lower ends to help water to enter freely. 
So treated they will have a far better 
chance to live than if used for grafting 
or for rooting. 


Sow Cosmos seed in the asparagus bed 
early in April. The seedlings will not 
interfere with asparagus cutting and the 
asparagus will not compete with the 
Cosmos later in the season. As Cosmos 
is very shallow rooted and therefore 
easily blown over when in bloom the 
asparagus will tend to hold the plants 
up. 


Buy half a dozen or more Perennial 
Flax plants for the border or the rock 
garden. They do well in light soil and 
bear abundant beautiful blue blossoms 
from early morning till early afternoon 
when they fall off. New ones appear 
each day for a month or six weeks 
from late June forward. Set the plants 
in a clump. Watch for seedlings to 
transplant during September or early 
October. 


Simplify hedge trimming as follows: 
Drive a two-foot piece of two-inch iron 
pipe full depth in the ground at each 
end of the hedge halfway between each 
side so that when a wire stretched from 
end to end would be central all the way 
from end to end. Fit a wooden stake 
firmly in the iron pipes and stretch a 


M. G. Karns 

wire taut between them. Use this wire 
as a guide when cutting. To make the 
bottom equidistant from the center 
stretch similar lines near the ground to 
act as guides. In the fall remove and 
store the stakes and wires but leave the 
pipes in the ground. 


Grow Madeira Vines around the 
porches and verandas. They are highly 
satisfactory climbers for southern ex- 
posures because they grow rapidly from 
inexpensive tubers, stand heat well, 
make good shade, reach ten or more 
feet in height and bear abundance of 
tiny deliciously fragrant flowers. In 
autumn dig up the tubers as they will 
not stand frost. 


Rake fallen leaves among the Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Laurels and related 
plants and let them decay there from 
year to year. If this natural condition 
offends your sight either cover them 
with peat moss or buckwheat hulls or 
use these materials alone. 


If you started rose cuttings under 
glass jars last fall uncover them early 
this month when the weather is mild 
and the air not windy. Should you delay 
uncovering too long the sunshine will 
‘*eook’’ them. 


Start perennials from seed during 
April and May rather than later in the 
season. The seedlings will get a better 
start, become large enough to transplant 
in early autumn, and blossom better next 
year. 


Save all weeds, grass clippings and 
vegetable waste from the house to make 
humus. Place in a pile open to the sky, 
cover with earth, keep moist. Next 
spring slice downward with a sharp 
spade, pass through a coarse sieve, use 
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the screened earth and place the coarse 


material as the 
compost pile. 

Cut Snowberry plants close to the 
ground. The stumps will send up abun- 
dant new shoots which will bear far 
more and larger berries than would the 
older shoots. 


foundation of a new 


For Cat’s sake scatter catnip seed in 
any out-of-the-way spot of the garden, 
cover with chicken wire during the pres- 
ent season so the plants will become 
established, else cats will destroy them 
before midsummer. 


Sow seed more thinly than the seed 
packets indicate. This will not only 
make the seed ‘‘go farther’’ but make 
thinning easier. 


If you have a damp, partially shaded 
spot either plant some Virginia Bluebell 
plants (Mertensia) or seed. The 
former will bloom this year; the latter 
next year. Let the plants ripen their 
seeds and drop them naturally. 


SOW 


If you are a renter and want to have 
a hedge that will not cost more than a 
few cents Sunflower seed. For a 
tall hedge choose the Mammoth or. Rus- 
sian variety whose seed is used to feed 
poultry. It grows eight or ten feet tall 
and produces heads often two feet 
across. For a seven foot variety, choose 
the Double Chrysanthemum-flowered 


SOW 


In the Little Greenhouse 


E are now approaching the time 

when it will be much easier, as 

well as less expensive to run the 
greenhouse. Cold winds will be less in 
evidence and surely, very low outdoor 
temperatures will be a thing of the 
past until another fall. 

However, the very best results will 
not usually be obtained by those who 
throw the ventilators. wide open in the 
early morning and leave all to fate until 
nightfali. Sueh procedure would prob- 
ably be in order in a greenhouse which 
has been in use only for wintering in- 
teresting but rather tender plants from 
countries such as Chili, South Africa 
and Australasia. Tender young seedlings, 
newly inserted euttings and _ tropical 
plants generally must not be exposed 
to draughts nor even to a very airy at- 
mosphere. Where such exists, it would 
be evident that the surface soil, where 
the seedlings are growing, would dry up 
quickly and seedlings can only be ex- 
pected to possess little more than surface 
roots. Cuttings that have yet no roots 
at all would soon lose all the sap in 
their leaves were they subjected to a 
dry and airy environment. Then, most 
tropicai plants are happiest in dank 
and humid surroundings and wide open 
ventilators would not be conducive to 
these conditions. 

It is not difficult to appreciate how 
best to take care of the ventilation, pro- 
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kind. Other varieties are more dwarf. 
Low hedges can be made with Four 
o’Clock, Zinnia or African Marigold. 


Transplant wild ferns from the woods 
as early as possible this month. Lift 
each clunp carefully with a trowel and 
with as much soil as possible. When 
you dig the plants be sure to notice the 
character of the soil so as to imitate it 
as nearly as you can in your garden. 
Place clumps in a box covered with wet 
burlap to protect the roots from sun 
and wind. Plant kinds found in the 
shade, on the north side of a building 
or in a shady spot in your garden. Kinds 
dug in sunny situations need sun. 


Abandon all hope of having a lawn 
on a steep bank! Grass seed and seed- 
lings are likely to be washed out, sod 
is too costly and mowing too difficult. 
Use ground cover plants. Though their 
first cost may seem high they will soon 
gain possession, prevent washing and 
demand little or no attention. Good 
ones are common Periwinkle, Japanese 
Spurge (Pachysandra terminalis) and 
Hall’s Japanese Honeysuckle. 


An easy way to kill weeds at the base 
of a wall is to make a narrow, shallow 
trench four to six inehes wide next to 
the wall and fill it with rock salt solu- 
tion (a pound dissolved to the pailful of 
water. The trench will prevent the solu- 
tion from flowing where it is not wanted. 


J. G. Esson 


vided someone is around to increase or 
reduce it as the demand arises. But 
for some, it will require not only an un- 
derstanding of the plants’ needs, but 
an ability to foresee and provide for 
their requirements in the course of a 
day’s absence. That may best be done 
by copious water supplies in the morn- 
ing, shading of the glass and in the ease 
of euttings and tender seedlings, a 
sereen of paper or cheesecloth on likely 
bright days. This may be most useful in 
maintaining what could be described 
as ‘‘a dead air’’ or a calm, around the 
cuttings, thus slowing down evaporation. 

On top of all this, it would be a 
valuable asset to be a good weather 
prophet, though this is rare, even when 
one is provided with some such device 
as a good barometer! Thus, the ventila- 
tion, under such circumstances must al- 
ways be of a moderate nature. 

It is obvious that such methods could 
only be of the hit or miss type and 
where such a state must be, it can best 
be overcome by a wise selection of plants 
—plants that are not particularly miffy 
or very sensitive to fluetuations of tem- 
perature. A house that ean be main- 
tained at 50-55 degrees at night will 
be the most suitable when a wide range 
of the easier species is attempted. 

The gardener should know when he 
has sueceeded in producing plants that 
are of some cultural merit. He should 





learn to evaluate his own work as he 
would the plant he might purchase from 
the florist. We have seen enthusiasts 
who were overwhelmingly elated at their 
success with some flowering plant, but, if 
similar specimens were offered them at 
ten cents they would consider such mer- 
cenary demands as daylight robbery. 

Cineraria. There are no end of species 
that can be grown successfully in a 
greenhouse that cannot be attended at 
any hour of the day. One of the most 
popular is the Cineraria. It possesses a 
wide range of colors, some of the most 
delicate shadings and again some of the 
most flamboyant. Almost every color. in 
the spectrum except yellow is found 
here. This is noteworthy. One would 
imagine that a yellow Cineraria would 
be easily evolved, since the genus 
Senecio, of which the Cineraria is an 
issue includes so many yellow species. 

Florists have given us several types 
from which to choose. The good old 
fashioned Large-flowered Cineraria is 
still as popular as any. All the colors 
offered in catalogs can be gotten true to 
name from seed. The same applies to 
another old type known as Stellata or 
Star varieties. By repotting several 
times, this last may be grown to 
enormous size and is just the plant fo 
the gardener who, above all else, de- 
sires size for his money. From the above 
two types, intermediate or so-called hy- 
brids have been raised and offered by 
most seedsmen. 

Cinerarias are rarely attempted from 
cuttings but are usually raised from 
seed and treated as annuals. They may 
be started in late April or May. When 
the seedlings are large enough to handle 
they can be moved into two-inch pots. 
Potting will be necessary several times 
during summer. If they are allowed to 
remain for the briefest period with the 
pots filled with roots they will quickly 
run to flower. Use a rich compost, con 
sisting mainly of good loam, leafmold 


or a substitute and some sand. The 
large-flowered type are sometimes 


flowered in eight-inch pots, while the 
Stellata varieties have been shown at 
our spring shows in tubs that are sixteen 
inches in diameter. They are among 
the easiest of all potted plants provided 
they are grown where it is shady and 
coolest during summer and where they 
are not subjected to high temperature 
during the winter months. While these 
remarks are intended for those who 
would grow this flower to perfection, it 
is common practice to sow Cineraria as 
late as August and even into September. 
From such late sowings smaller spring 
flowering plants may be expected. They 
may produce a larger percentage of 
healthy plants because the heat of sum- 
mer will be partly avoided. 

Fumigation with tobacco paper or 
tobaceo stems placed among the pots 
will check ravagings of green fly which 
has a love for healthy plants of 
Cineraria. 

Cestrum elagans is a shrubby plant 
for the house in which the Cineraria 
thrives. Throughout the winter it de- 
lights us with flowers and fruit. It 
is the one plant that rightly could claim 

(Continued on page 192) 
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New Colors 

o oe oa a 

in Tigridias 
Frep Epmunps, (Oregon) 

IGRIDIA pavona (red) and T. con- 

chiflorum (yellow) are the two 

familiar varieties of this brilliant 


and interesting flower. Hybridists, how- 
ever, are now producing many new types, 


with colors ranging from red, yellow, 
pink, rose, orchid and lavender to pure 
white. The increasing demand for the 


bulbs (or more correctly speaking, 
corms) will undoubtedly bring about still 
greater improvements, as the species 
seems quite susceptible to hybridization 
and quickly forms flowering buibs from 
seed. 


Two advantages of Tigridias are 
their long blooming season and ability to 


withstand intense heat. On the debit 
side, is their fleeting, one-day bloom, with 
consequent lack of cut-flower value. 
They are strictly a decorative garden 
flower and as such, well earn their place 
in the sun. 

Tigridias, although of Southern origin, 
with a wide range from Mexico to Chile, 
thrive exceptionally well in the Pacific 
Northwest. Their flowering season here 
extends from July to November and, un- 
like most members of the iridaceae fam- 
ily, which are once-blooming, they con- 
tinue sending up spike aiter spike of 
flowers, to compensate for their short- 
lived splendor. Blooms measure from 


three to five inches across and an in- 
crease in size may reasonably be ex- 
pected to follow present efforts of 
hybridists for improved strains. 

Tigridias, generally speaking, require 
the same culture as Gladiolus. They can, 
in our locality, with but a light protec- 
tion of leaves, be left in the ground over 
winter; but the general practice is to lift 
and store the corms in the fall. The 
corms are very starchy and from time 
immemorial have been used as food by 
Mexican Indians. This starchiness per- 
haps accounts for their keeping qualities. 

Constant moisture, while growing, is 
more important to them than to Gladiolus, 
a though they too respond to regular irri- 
The native habitat of Tigridias 
moist ground by running streams, 
vet they are in no ways a swamp plant, 
hence require ample drainage. 

When planted in clumps in a peren- 
nial a moist pocket in the rock 
garden, or by a water pool they furnish 
a constant element of flashing 


vation. 
is in 


border, 


surprise ; 


their meteor-like blooms, one after an- 
other constantly, brighten the garden 
all summer. Any good loam will grow 


them and they should be planted four or 
five inches deep, depending upon the type 
of soil. A light mulch of peat moss, or 
other moisture material, is 
also beneficial. 

Local commercial growers have, as yet, 
been unable to keep pace with the grow- 
ing demand for these entrancing flowers 
and stocks usually exhausted quite 
arly in the season. From which it may 
be inferred that Tigridias—constantly 
improved strains of them—will eventually 
become a familiar sight in gardens. 


conserving 


are 





Red and White Tigridias 


Color in Tigridias now ranges from red, yellow. 


pink, 
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rose, orchid and lavender to pure white 








































Announcing 
THE NEW IMPROVED 


COLVIN 


SUB-SURFACE Guarantees 
Luxuriant 
wRRIGATOR aetns 
rees 
or flowers 
New features for greater effi- shrubs 
ciency! Adjustable water con- lawns 


trol to regulate flow from 
small trickle to full force— 
nickle-plated head and 
copper shaft to prevent 
rust—steel shaft point to 
resist wear from long 
service. The 1938 COL- 
VIN is truly the proved, 
complete answer to the 
irrigation problem. 
Connects to garden 
hose, operates on any 


Fits any stand- 
ard hose coup- 
ling. Over-all 
length is 36”. 
Sturdily-built of 
the best materials 
for long usage. 


Three Models 


Water pressure and PS 2.50 
delivers an abund- Delivers 3 gals. of 
ance of life-giving water per minute 

moisture directly Standard .........$: 3.25 


Delivers 4 gals. of water 
per minute 
Commercial ........$4.25 
Delivers 10 gals. of water 
per minute 


to roots of trees, 
flowers, shrubs 
and lawns. jive 
your garden a 
Springtime 
freshness 
throughout 
the entire 
season this 
easy way. 


Sold through leading hard- 
ware, seed and departinent 
stores. If your dealer does 
not have it in stock, send 
check or money order direct 
to us .today along with 
dealer’s name and we will 
promptly send you the 
COLVIN IRRIGATOR post- 
paid. 


THE COLVIN CO. 
28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Il. 














Beautiful New Catalog now ready 


Profusely illustrated in natural colors. Helpful 


directions show how to succeed with om atic 


queer 


jlants. Contains everything for the 
Nater Garden. Lowest prices for 
quality plants. Write for FREE copy 
today! (Canada lic.) 


W*" TRICKER 


Everything for the Water Garden 
8415 Brookside Ave. 8423 Rainbow Terrace 
Sardte River t-4anendence Ohio 


SAVETIME-LABOR 


By Proper Soil Care 
This new 92 page book ‘‘Treasure 
Hunting With Gardex” with 75 
illus. gives the latest information 
on modern soil care every success- 
ful grower of plants wants. Send 
25¢ in coin today. 


GARDEX,INC.. Michigan City, Ind 
pt. 3 


or 
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NEW GARDEN MIRACLE 


Imagine flowers that are bigger, more beautiful and in 
greater profusion than you ever dreamed of. Fancy grow- 
ing 20. bushels of tomatoes or potatoes where only one was 
grown before. - 

Now, you too, can grow Super-Exhibition Blooms and 
astounding yields of certain vegetables by the new method 
of growing plants without soil. 

You have read of this most fascinating development in 
the magazines and now it is available to you 

Garden excitement galore without hard back-breaking 
labor:—no spading, no hoeing, and no weeds 
to pull. Truly an economical and practical 
discovery. 

SPECIAL: We offer sufficient aoutrient for one 
season, with complete directions how te grow 
giant crops in small space. 

Write Today for Your Supply 


SHUR-GRO co. 
821 S Locust St. 











Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SPECIAL FUCHSIA OFFER 


Strong Young Plants 


CASCADE—Pink, finest new trailer - ...$ .50 
LEVERKUSEN—Rosy salmon triphylla ‘ eS 
AVIATOR—Long single white.................00.. 025 
ROLLA—Most popular double white and light 
oS Re Sta ded oe betecea 
CONSTANCE— Double blue shaded pink......... .25 
MORNING MiIST—Single brick red....... —— 
$2.20 
Above six Postpaid to you for............ . $2.00 


If ordered singly add postage. 


Free colored illustrated catalog with each order. If 
no order placed remit 25c for catalog. 


From America’s Finest Fuchsias 


BERKELEY HORTICULTURAL NURSERY 


1310 McGee Avenue Berkeley, Calif. 

















We will ship 4 each, large Gladiolus bulbs, cor- 
rectly labeled, for $2.00 prepaid. 

Betty Co-Ed King Arthur 

Bill Sowden Moorish King 

Blue Triumphator Salbach’s Orchid 

Constancy Sunshine Girl 

Coronation Tobersun 

EXTRA GRATIS — 2 Elkhart 
Send for New 1938 Catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK - - NEW HAMPSHIRE 











GARDENS GROW BETTER 


.... When you use this 
new measured fertilizer 


Here's an amazing new fertilizer 
that will help you get better results with 
owers, vegetables, lawns, shrubs and 
trees. A measured beauty treatment that 
goes farther—costs less because you use 
less. 
CHAR-GRO is a scientifically balanced 
plant food. It comes in clean, granular 
pellet form...is’easy to handle... distrib- 
utes evenly. "; works itself into the soil 
and lodges in the root area where ict is al- 
ways available for plant use. 


CHAR-GRO has a highly absorbent char- 

coal base that has no waste. No » calning 

away of ie pore 4 nourishment...no odor 
.-no weed see 


Try CHAR- GRO this Spring and notice 
the increased beauty it brings to your gar- 
den and lawn. You'll never go back to 
old-fashioned fertilizers. Get CHAR-GRO 
at your dealer in 5, 10, 25 

3 100 Ib. packages. 


EHAR-GRo [- 


FeerviLizer 


MAKE THIS TEST 


at our expense. Let us send 
you a Free sample of CHAR- 
GRO-—sufficient for 25 pot- 
ted plants. Just mail the cou- 
pon below. 


CHAR- GRO 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165-B John St., New York 
Please send me FREE yy 
of CHAR-GRO sufficient for 2 
potted plants. I enclose 10c te 
cover cost of packaging and 


mailing. FG-4 












Address 


City 
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Queries and / Ansy 


> : We — HE AA 


Beardless Iris 


Will some reader interested in the beard- 
less Iris, especially the Louisiana species 
and hybrids, give us some notes on varieties, 
culture, hardiness, etc.? I have had good 
success with fulva, ‘chrysographis and ochro- 


leuca, growing and blooming in a heavy 
earden soil for three years. Have a lot 
of seedlings of the Delta species, some of 


this 
(Me.) 


them should bloom 
MABEL B. CARPENTER, 


year.— (Mps.) 


Propagation of Rabbit’s Foot Fern 


I have been a reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER for sometime and am always in- 
terested in the Queries and Answers De- 
partment. As there have been so many 
good answers received, I would like to have 
some one tell me how a Rabbit’s Foot or 
Hare’s Foot Fern may be progagated.— 
F. S. Van TASSEL, (N. Y.) 


—By Rabbit’s Foot Fern you probably refer 
to Polypodium aureum, popular names may 
be deceptive. There are two methods of 
progagation, by division or spores and the 
latter is the only way to get any large 
quantity. By division you cut the rooted 
running rhizomes into so many pieces as 
may be practical having at least one frond, 
better two, to a piece, and start it growing 
separately. It is a slow process. 


Escallonia and Veronica Wanted 


Can any of the Southern California read- 
ers tell me where plants of Escallonia and 
Veronica can be purchased and if they could 
be grown as pot plants for the porch in this 
ae of the country. Where I lived in Eng- 
land they were used as hedges and fences 
to divide garden plots and give protection 
from winds coming in from the sea, and I 
believe they are grown as shrubs in South- 
ern California. 

Eseallonia is described in “The Garden 
Dictionary” but I could not see any Veronica 
which might answer the one I have in mind. 
—(Mrs.) W. L. CHATFIELD, (Ohio) 


—The continental climate that you en- 
counter in Ohio is not favorable to either 
of those plants,—too dry and hot in sum- 
mer, too dry and cold in winter. In Cali- 
fornia they will both grow but you cannot 
hope to keep any of the shrub Veronicas 
alive in Ohio. The one you are interested 
in is, I think, traversi but the genus is a 
very ‘large one and they are mostly natives 
of ‘Australia. 





SGILLETT S.A 





eahaciorsarrirttiale 


15 Native Ladyslippers .......... $3.00 
Cypripedium acaule 
5 Cypripedium pubescens 
5 Cypripedium spectabile 


10 Maidenhair Fern ............. 1.40 
10 Ebony Spleenwort ............ 1.40 
ee 1.40 
10 Yellow Troutlily ............... -90 
eee rere 2.00 


Postage Prepaid 
1938 Catalog on request 
Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Dept. F Southwick, Mass. 
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Books on Orchids and Gardenias 


I read the article on types of orchids in 
December magazine and became very much 
interested. Can you give me some further 
information with books on growing Gar- 
denias and orchids—-James L. BIERLEY, 
(Ohio) 

—We know of no book on Gardenias but 
there are chapters on the subject in Fritz 
Bahr’s “Commercial Floriculture” and in 
the “Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture.” 
Nor, is there any comprehensive popular 
American book on Orchids. The best is a 
revision of an English book by Burberry 
published by Putnam’s. A later book is 
“American Orchid Culture” by E. A. White, 
published by the A. T. De ‘La Mare Co., 
price $3.00. 


Cutting Back Roses 


Should the Rose Blaze, be cut after it 
blooms, or left on to bloom again the same 
year? Nobody’s blooms the second time in 
Chicago. Should Climbing Roses be cut now 
before hilling up?—(Mrs.) JuLIA HRasna, 
(Ill.) 


—Do not cut back the flower heads of 
Blaze or any other Rose of that type that 
is to make its second bloom, because if you 
cut out the old flower heads, you cut out 
the new growth that will produce the bloom 
in the fall. As to whether you should prune 
back Climbing Roses is entirely a matter of 
convenience. My preference is to do it in 
the spring unless it is done in the middle 
of summer immediately after the flowers 
have faded. If you cut back in fall it is 
quite likely that a cane will be killed back 
beyond the cut and you simply lose a little 
more wood. 


Sansevierias 


Do S. zeylanica and S. trifasciata lau- 
renti ever bloom? Is it possible to force 
them into bloom in any way? Where can 
S. rotundifolia be purchased?—Joun J. 
CAIN, JR., ( Penna.) 

—The commonly grown Sansevierias flower 
pretty regularly when grown in ordinary 
cultivation in pots. The bloom, however, 
is not spectacular. It is a slender spike 
about a foot or so long with insignificant 
flowers laxly arranged and the spike has a 
diameter of about an inch and a half. The 
species rotundifolia, on the other hand, has 
a very striking inflorescence with a diam- 
eter of five or six inches and of such a 
sweet, spicy fragrance as to be extraordi- 
narily attractive. Do not know where it 
can be had. 











THIS BOOKLET 
TELLS HOW 


to grow Dahlias BIG. 24 pages 

\O \\ of unusual Dahlia information. 
ps\ \ Shows you how to increase your 

wri NY’ best stock quickly by propaga- 
Oe tion. New, illustrated edition, 






Price 10 cts., stamps or coin. 
SAMPLE DAHLIAS 


You’ll get a sample root with the booklet above if 
you add 15 cts. (making 25 cts. in all) to cover 
cost of box, packing and postage. This will be a 
large-flowered variety listed at 50 cts. or more. State 
color you’d like if choice is available. 


FRE Select list of Dahlias insured to grow and 
bloom. Honest descriptions and low prices. 


Downs Dahlia Farms, Box 841, Clayton, N. J. 
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Sweet Pea Culture 


What about Sweet Peas in the open? I 
have a dark, sandy soil, well drained. 
Have sown the Sweet Pea (Pinkie) for the 
past several seasons. It germinated readily 
in boxes or in the open. The seedlings had 
good root systems and the plants looked 
vigorous. Have used both lime and bone 
meal in my soil. The plants showed no 
sign of disease, but very few of them 
bloomed.—H. ACHENBACK, (Penna.) 


—Early planting in a very deeply prepared 
soil, one that will hold moisture down at 
the bottom so that the roots can go down 
and get all their needs. A sandy soil is 
not most desirable. You must put into it 
a good heavy dressing of thoroughly well 
rotted stable manure, perhaps mixed with 
peat moss, and make provision to give 
plenty of water during the growing period. 
Lime and bone meal are not indicated but 
rather a complete food early in the season 
and then depth of root action and abun- 
dance of moisture. Better plant early in- 
doors in frames and transplant out of pots, 
or sow the seed in the fall. Pinkie is one 
of the best varieties in our experience. 


Plants Attacked by Yellows 


Don’t know what got into my garden last 
summer. Almost all my plants had the 
same wilt disease as Asters. Marigolds, 
Petunias, and Zinnias all fell by the way- 
side. At first they went along fine and ina 
short time they all got light in color and 
the buds never came into bloom. What to 
do to correct this next spring?—S. A. Linp- 
QUIST, (Minn.) 


—tThe failure of the plants in your gar- 
den last year was possibly due to attacks of 
yellows, not the same disease as causes Aster 
wilt but a disease that is quite common in 
a great many plants including the China 
Aster. It is carried by a leaf hopper. Clear 
out weeds along your fences; and there is 
not much else you can do. If the leaf hop- 
per gets into the area, it transfers the 
virus from one plant to another, but it 
may not happen another year especially if 
the winter is severe and the leaf hoppers 
get killed. 


Termites in Greenhouse 


What can I do for termites that are on 
one of my barnhouse benches, about 26 feet 
long and 34 inches wide and having about 
4 inches of earth? I would like to plant 
seed on same if I can this year.—J. TALBOTT 
Bootru, (Md.) 


—First of all are you sure that your bench 
is infested with termites. If so it will be 
better for you to rip out and burn the in- 
fested boards. Otherwise you must saturate 
the wood and the surrounding earth with a 
solution of sodium arsenite, but termite 
extermination is not easy and they will 
probably be infesting the boards in which 
vou don’t get any evidence at the present 
time. Really eradicating termites is a 
work of specialists. However, write to the 


TEN PLANT only $2.50 
NOVELTIES  Pestpaic 


Aquilegia Clematifiora Gaillardia ‘‘Goblin” 
Aster “Mrs. Frances Childers’? Hemerocallis ‘‘Goldeni’’ 
Campanula poscharskyana Pentstemon ‘Coral Gem” 
Carnation ‘‘White Gold”’ Veronica ‘‘Royal Blue” 
Geum ‘‘Huntington Orange” Viola ‘Purple Glory’’ 


A plant of Each of these striking new 
Introductions—only $2.50 ($3.35 value) 








Three of Each—30 Novelties—$6.00 


Write for Free illustrated Catalogue listing the above and 
many other unusual plants and seeds. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Box 7A PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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Dept. of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
and ask for Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1472 
price 5¢. If you rip out the infested 
boards and renew the soil you can sow 
seed in the bench this season. Sodium 
arsenite will kill plants too, so a 5 per cent 
kerosene emulsion is advised. 


Book on Flower Pot Culture 


We are interested in a book on flower 
pot culture. Our place is not large enough 
to have as many different varieties of 
flowers as we would like to have, so we 
wish to rotate more. We are having some 
success now growing annuals and peren- 
nials in pots, but we are not satisfied.— 
WiLutiAM WOLFF, (Ohio) 

—There are two pretty good books on the 
subject. One is “Grow Them Indoors” by 
Allen Wood, Jr., published by Hale, Cush- 
man and Flint, Boston, for one dollar and 
seventy-five cents, and the other is a very 
recent book published only last month by 
the Macmillan Co., New York, “Gardening 
Indoors” by Rockwell and Grayson, price 
two dollars and fifty cents. 


Calendulas Attacked by Leaf Hopper 


I have been growing Calendulas for the 
last five years and each year the leaves turn 
a very light green and the flowers do not 
bloom. They usually start to grow right 
until August and from then on this trouble 
spreads through the whole bed. Is it a bug 
or a disease ?—-WILLIAM JENNINGS, ( Mass.) 


—Your Calendulas are victims of the yel- 
lows disease. This is a filterable virus dis- 
ease that is carried from one plant to an- 
other by a leaf hopper. It is found on a 
great many native plants like Golden Rod 
for instance, and the leaf hopper carries 
it in the same way as the mosquito carries 
malaria to humans. It can be prevented 
by putting a shield of muslin thirty inches 
high around the bed. The leaf hopper does 
not hop that high. 


Where Marica Can Be Purchased 


Answering Mrs. John H. Wall, (lIIl.) 


January. 

If you will write to Shaffer Nurseries, 
North Highland Avenue, Clearwater, Fla., 
they may have plants of Marica for sale. 
This nursery lists all kinds of unusual 
house plants. It is also listed by Henry 
A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Pa.—(Mrs.) W. L. 
McLAUGHLIN, (N. Y.) 


Setting a Sun Dial 


Answering Clarence Smith, (N. Y.) De- 
cember. 

It has been my understanding that the 
vital point in the construction and setting 
of. a sun’ dial is to have the edge that 
casts the shadow point directly to the 
North Star.—BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 
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FLOWERS 


AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 


¢ VAUGHAN’s new garden annual is 

the world’s outstanding seed catalog. Shows 240 different 
flowers in color—describes 2164 newest varieties of 
annuals, perennials, roses, water lilies, gladioli, dahlias 
and all other favorites—many unobtainable elsewhere. 


Also fine-flavored table vegetables. Contains cultural in- 
structions, complete pictures, prices (with special dis- 
counts and offers), descriptions of everything home garden- 


ers could desire. Sent FREB—post-paid. Write today! 
SPECIAL FOR 1938— Tiniest zinnia (Z. Winiaris) 


deep orange, yellow stripe. 10 inches tall— 

spread 2 feet. Send 10c¢ for large packet. 
Ss VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 44 
: 10 West Randolph Street, Chicago 


47 Barclay Street, New York 





SOIL-LESS PLANT CULTURE 


Sand or Water 


QUIK-GRO 


Flowers, Tomatoes and other Vegetables 
grow much larger and produce more 
abundantly in shorter time either IN- 
DOORS or OUTDOORS. Try it, you'll be 
amazed at the results! 





eat 


ry, 




















Tomatoes "grown in sand culture at New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


NO SOIL NECESSARY— 
Just Use Ordinary Sand or Water 
Here’s just a few of the advantages: 
1—Comparative freedom rom _ soil-borne 
diseases. 
| 2—More rapid and vigorous growth than is 
attained in soil, which shortens the time 
for the development of a good seedling. 

3—Ease with which the root systems can be 
removed from the seed bed without injury. 

4—The careful control of the nutrient supply 
makes it possible to control the type and 
quality of plant desired for house, green- 
house or garden transplanting. 

Formula same as used successfully by the 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Send today for season's supply—$1.00, 
postpaid with illustrated booklet giving full 
cultural directions. 


DAGMAR PLANT CULTURE INDUSTRIES 


1123 Broadway New York City 














ORCHIDS are not expensive 


We have ready for mailing what we honestly 
believe to be the most beautiful presentation 
of ORCHIDS ever published. This Brochure 
contains over 50 illustrations including color 
plates, we list over 1000 varieties each indi- 
vidually described—with complete cultural di- 
rections. 


Cost per copy 50¢—refunded on all orders for 
Orchids. Send for your copy to 


LAGER &HURRELL Som New jensey 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
Collections for Beginners and Amateurs 
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FRIENDSHIP COLLECTION 


3 MARLIAC 
LILIES 


.00 POST 
$2 -00 PAID 







These three popular Hardy Water Lilies will 
fill a pool with white, pink and yellow flowers. 
Very dependable, blooming throughout the 
summer. This group usually sells at $3.00; our 
price only $2.00 for fine blooming- 
size plants. 


b 





a%y 


s GLADIOLUS 


No. 1 Clean, Healthy Bulbs 
50 Bulbs, $1.25; 100 Bulbs, $2.00 


Ten of highest-rated varieties, each ay 


color: PICARDY, salmon-apricot; COP 
BRONZE; MARMORA, lavender-gray; BETTY 
NUTHALL, orange-pink; Apricot GLOW; GOLDEN 
DREAM, finest yellow; LOS ANGELES, shrimp- 
pink; FLAMING SWORD, fiery red; BREAK 
O’DAY, cream and pink; GIANT NYMPH, soft 
pink; WHITE WONDER. At least 5 Bulbs of 
each of the above varieties will be included in 
every collection. 


Order today. 
planting time. 


We'll shin Water Lilies at nraper 
The Gladiolus will be mailed at 


once, postpaid. 


Write for FREE Catalog listing Planting Material 
for Pool and Garden 


RAMAPO WATER GARDENS 
Box 492-C MAHWAH, N. J. 
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Immense, fragrant, pure 
blooms shaded lilac-pink, in July. 
Beautiful, hardy, easy to grow. 
3 to 5 ft. tall. Grown on Burpee’s 
famous Fordhook Farms. 

SPECIAL — Generous-size bulbs, 
guaranteed to bloom: 3 for 25¢; 
7 for 50c; 15 for $1; 100 for $6.50, 
all postpaid to you. 
Seed Catalog free 





¢ 
—every flower and T for se 
vegetable worth for 
growing. Low 


prices. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
312 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 





a SURER.¢ 


with AUXILIN 


THE MODERN ROOT GROWER 
Treat cuttings from plants,shrubs, 
trees,and see how roots spring out. 
Faster growth. Less loss. Quicker 
blossoms. Less time. Less cost. 








Above shows photo of 
American Holly rooted 
tn 6 weeks, An aston- 
ishing performance! 


Excellent on roses. Cut flowers will last much longer if 
yourself and your friends. 
up to 600 cuttings). $1.00 for larger size. Sent postpaid. 


a few drops of Auxilin are placed in the water. Full 
On sale at seed, hardware, and other 
Write today—Department FG 


r T X , T r directions, noskill needed. Astonish 
storesor send50cfor bottle (will treat 
Pewxnsylvania Chemical Corporation « Orange, N. J. 














Vegetable Garden Chats 


LAURA FENNER 


ARDEN work is now beginning in 
earnest. But even in the wintery- 
looking garden we see many signs 

that tell us it is high time to be about our 
outdoor work. Red tips are pushing through 
the mulch of the Rhubarb bed; green tips 
of onions planted last fall, or of those that 
remained in the ground from last spring’s 
planting, are peeping out here and there; 
parsnips and salsify are sprouting afresh, 
as likewise is the horseradish. 


Right now, however, we need do nothing 
about the above mentioned activities of 
Nature, unless it is to place a box or bar- 
rel, or several of them, over a portion of 
the rhubarb shoots, hastening the growth 
and protecting them from freezing. 


But we should, by all means, get some 
seeds planted at once. This includes to- 
mato, cabbage, pepper, broccoli, celery, onion, 
eggplant and cauliflower. A small sowing of 
each for the ordinary sized garden is all 
that is necessary at this time, and boxes or 
flats filled with earth and placed in sunny 
windows will do very well in lieu of a 
greenhouse or hotbed. The seeds sown now 
will be ready by the time the earliest 
plants may be placed in the open garden. 
In about three weeks another installment 
of seeds should be sown for the later gar- 
den planting. 


A half dozen sweet potatoes put in an 
eight-inch deep box that is about half filled 
with earth, placing the potatoes just so 
they do not touch, then covering with two 
inches of soil, will produce plenty of plants 
for the ordinary sized garden. Keep in a 
warm place, with the soil moist, and in 
due time they will begin to sprout. After 
that give them sunlight, but only sunlight 
through a window until such time as it 
may be safe to set the box outdoors. Sweet 
potato plants are easily killed by frost. 


Remove the mulch from the asparagus 
bed early in April, and a liberal sprinkling 
of salt scattered over it to kill the weeds 
that will be so prolific later on if not dis- 
couraged early. If it is desirable to set out 
a new bed of asparagus, the roots should 
be planted as early as the ground may be 
worked. 

March and early April are desirable 
months to plant Grape Vines, Raspberries 


co L UM B s ie | é Ss A hybridizer’s triumph 


The great blooms, up to 4 in. across; the 4-5 inch spurs; 
the strong wiry stalks from 20-36 in. high; the dazzling 
colors in hundreds of hues make these new columbines the 
most outstanding of all flowers. Truly gorgeous. Plants— 
4 for $1; one dozen. $2; 25 for $3; 50 for $5. Hardy any- 
where. Special—One doz. columbines and 1 doz. of our 
best delphiniums, all blooming size, $3. Double order $5. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or will refund or replace. Folder 
free; with 2 small pkts of delph end columbine seed, hand 
crosses, 50c. 


DELPHIA DELL GARDENS 








Puyallup, Wash. 








Swiss Garden Aster 
WONDER OF STAEFA (Frikarti) 


The finest Aster. Flowers 
across, borne 
November. A 


from other hardy 


Hardy Garden 
azure-blue, about 3 inches 
freely from early June to 
novelty entirely distinct 
Asters. 

Selected plants; 3 for $1.75 

10 plants for $5, postpaid 
Many valuable hardy plants are described, 
pictured, and priced in 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE— including new Chrysanthe- 
mums, Aquilegias, Primulas, Hemerocallis, and others 


of equal worth. A copy of this catalogue will be 
mailed on request. 


PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box F Bristol, Pennsylvania 








and Blackberries, as well as fruit trees and 
most shrubbery. The appearance of the 
vegetable garden is improved if a little 
thought is given to side planting, being 
careful, however, not to shade the vegetable 
plot. Favorite shrubs may be set out as 
a division between garden and lawn, or the 
division may be made with a deep row of 
annuals that grow quickly and _ flower 
profusely. 

It should be fairly safe by the middle 
of April to set out a small planting of 
cabbage and celery, and the seeds of lettuce, 
radish, peas, carrot, spinach and onion may 
be sown in moderation outdoors. Plants of 
tomato, eggplant and peppers should be 
withheld from the open until frosty nights 
are a menace of the past. 

Melons, cucumbers and squash are all 
very susceptible to frosts and dare not be 
planted in the open until one is reasonably 
certain they will not be harmed. Melons 
and the large varieties of squash also need 
much time for maturing, so the gardener 
often takes chances with them in the 
spring so that they will mature before 
frosts of fall kill the vines. One way to 
overcome this difficulty on a small scale is 
to fill quart berry boxes with very rich 
soil, planting several seeds of squash or 
melon in each. If planted very early they 
must be kept indoors for a time, later re- 
moving to a sunny spot in the garden where 
a covering may be placed over them at 
night. All but three plants of melon and 
two of squash should be removed from 
each: box. The middle of May, or just a 
little later to be on the safe side, the boxes 
may be broken apart without injuring or 
even disturbing the roots, and the whole 
placed in an open hill. A few cucumber 
plants may be started this way also, for 
the earliest “slicers.” The small acorn 
squashes and summer squashes mature 
quickly, so they do not need this early 
forcing. 


What Can We Get from 
Flower Arrangement? 


(Continued from page 169) 


which we can e¢all simply “line arrange- 
ment.” The manner of growth of the 
plants themselves will suggest the de- 
terminant lines of our arrangements, 
without our resorting to the arbitrary 
“heaven, man, and earth” of the Japan- 
ese. Let us call our arrangement, if 
nationalize it we must, “in the American 
manner.” 


AMERICAN COMMANDER, AMANDA, 


and a select list of other outstanding Gladiolus 
at low popular prices. 32 page catalogue free. 


HORNBERGER'S GARDEN SERVICE 
Clark Street Hamburg, N. Y. 


DELPHINIUM HYBRID 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 

One of the finest ever introduced, best suited to 
our American climate. Large flowers, closely set 
on tall spikes, in many shades of lightest 
blue to deepest gentian blue; some orchid 
shades; many doubles. Mildew and heat resist- 
ant. Ideal planting size sure to bloom this year. 
s 15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. 

Large 2-yr. field-grown plants. 6 for $1.00 prepaid. 
Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 
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Hardy Plants 


Give Gardens Color 
from Spring to Fall 


Make your garden radiant with Perennials 
from bright days of May to those of dull 
November. A brilliant parade of the new 
and the older Hardy Plants may pass daily if 
your selection is made from the B. and A. 


collection. 

Here in the B. and A. fields are choice 
Michaelmas Daisies, new Chrysanthemums, 
rare Heathers, gay Poppies and Phlox, stately 
Eremurus, gorgeous Tritomas, and dainty 
Violets. 


Modestly we affirm that here is every Peren- 
nial that will be of value in your collection. 
Each year new introductions are tested, but 
none are accepted until after due trial they 
are found to be worthy. 


A New Catalogue is Ready 


"The World's Choicest Nursery Products''— 
Perennials, Roses, Evergreens, Rhododendrons, 
Shrubs and Vines—are carefully described and 
modestly priced. A copy will be mailed on 
request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 25 New Jersey 











GARDEN NOVELTY - DAINTY GIFT 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 
Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz Gf Strined class 
Sapphire. P Shreated guareld 
gems of flashing 
flight. “Just 
add sugar 
end wa- 















WINTHROP PACKARD 
1451 Washington St., Canton, Mas. 





Irises @ Peonies 


Our new FREE CATALOG will be ready about 

May Ist. Write now and reserve your copy. Com- 

plete list of varieties, finest quality stock. 

HILL IRIS AND PEONY FARM 
LAFONTAINE, KANS. 











Speedy 
Cultivator 


Speedy 
Soil Stir 


Speedy 
Nursery 
Hoe 


Speedy 
Cultivator Jr. 





SPEED TOOLS — 
for Busy Gardeners 


Bring modern efficiency to garden and 


Garden Hoe 


a 


Sharpshooter lawn care. Work so fast and easily 
that every hour accomplishes double 
results. Ask your dealer to show you 


these amazing SPEEDLINE Tools — in 


arren Hoe If not 


wv distinctive blue and gold colors. 


available, send for 
catalog and popu- 
lar prices. THE 
UNION FORK a 
HOE CO., Colum- 4) 
bus, Ohio. \t 
Quality Tools for 
Over 40 Years. 







d 


Push-Pull 


r& 


2-Prong Hoe 
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Questions and Answers 
(Continued from page 189) 


Iris Cultivation 


Am interested in the different Iris, all 
those outside of German, Japanese, Siber- 
ian, and English. Would like to grow some 
of the others but I don’t know the culture, 
some take acid and some lime. Are there 
any books I might buy containing this in- 
formation? Do Iris with crest like cristata, 
etc., take limey soil the same as German, 
and do all those without crest take acid 
soil?—(Mrs.) Bertua D. Scort, (N. Y.) 


—tThere are several books on Irises out of 
which you should be able to get some in- 
formation. They are mostly English, how- 
ever. The books written by W. R. Dykes 
contain the best information. Another re- 
cent importation from England is “Iris Cul- 
ture for the Amateur” by Pesel and Spender 
which is published here by Scribner’s at 
$2.50. It is not a very big book but it 
pretty well covers the subject. Mr. Dykes’ 
book “Handbook of Garden Irises” is per- 
haps the most reliable small book, but the 
best book is “The Genus Iris” with large 
color plates and selling for about $30. Of 
course none of these books contains all the 
information. The fact is we are still very 
largely experimenting with Iris. Perhaps, 
your best possible source of information 
would be to join the American Iris Society 
and get the back numbers of their Bulletin. 
The secretary is Mr. B. Y. Morrison, 821 
Washington Loan & Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. There is a lot of information 
buried away in these bulletins. The popu- 
lar belief that Iris require lime is based on 
a very curious misconception. The truth of 
the matter is that they are better off with- 
out lime, they do not want it. Sulphate of 
lime had been recommended ,to control cer- 
tain disease conditions and the result was 
grand. The recommendation was_ then 
circulated but the qualifying word sulphate 
was omitted, and so the lime fetish has been 
distributed. It is all wrong. We would be 
glad to have occasional notes on your ex- 
periences which would interest other Iris 
growers. Reports of individual’s trials and 
triumphs are the best possible reading for 
other gardeners. 


Grafting 


Grafting, involves the bringing together 
of the growing regions of two different in- 
dividuals under such conditions that they 
will unite and grow as one, says Dr. H. B. 
Tukey, N. Y. Expt. Station horticulturist. 
It is used to propagate plants that do not 
reproduce true from seed and which either 
do not root readily from cuttings and 
layers or do not make salable plants quickly 
by these processes. Such plants include 
most fruit trees, most Roses, and many ever- 
greens. Grafting is also used to change 
the top of an established plant, as by top- 
working bearing fruit trees; to correct an 
injury, as by bridge-grafting and inarching 
girdled trees; to alter the behavior of the 
top, as propagating a fruit variety upon 
dwarf roots to dwarf the entire plant; and 
to adapt a plant to otherwise unfavorable 
conditions, as the propagation of apples 
upon hardy roots. 

Grafts are classified according to the 
position they are made upon the stock, as 
root graft, crown graft, stem graft, and 
top graft. They are also classified accord- 
ing to the type of cut and the purpose of 
the graft, as cleft graft, bridge graft, bark 
graft, saddle graft, veneer graft, side graft, 
and tongue or whip graft. Accordingly, a 
plant may be root grafted by whip grafting, 
it may be top grafted by cleft grafting, and 
so on. Budding, in which a single bud is 
used in place of a scion, may quite properly 
be included as a method of grafting. 























$ GARDEN 
nm PLAN BOOh 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SAT- 
ISFIED. Plans designed in inter- 
changeable units. Can be decreased 
or increased to fit any space. Provide 
for shady or sunny locations. Usable 
for gardens in the East, West, North, 
or outh. Shows you where, how, 
and how many Bulbs, Perennials, and 
Roses to plant. How to improve un- 
satisfactory gardens. Book measures 
18x24 inches. Printed on tough paper. 
Spend one dollar now and save several 
later on. 





70 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 


Wayside gy Gardens 


MAKE 


out of garden waste. Mix grass, weeds, 
leaves, cuttings, etc., with ADCO and turn 
them into splendid fertilizer. It’s easy—any- 
body can do it—and every pound of ADCO 
makes 40 (forty) pounds of rich plant food. 
Get ADCO from seed dealers or direct from 
us. Interesting booklet FREE. ADCO F, 
Carlisle, Pa. 











YOUR OWN 
FERTILIZER 





* . 4 
Landscaping is Profitable 
Fascinating Career for Men and Women 

Send for free catalog giving details of 

wm Landscape Gardening course. Many stu- 

dents of this home-study course earn 

while they learn. Field uncrowded. 

Some graduates soon get $100 a week. 
Mail request today. 


American Landscape School 
548 Plymouth Bldg., DES MOINES, IA. 


A 


—, 


VARIEGATED LEAVED NOVELTIES 


Euonymous kewensis varietata—A beautiful new trailing 
shrublet. 

Ajuga variegata—Prostrate evergreen leafage of pale green, 
silver and rose. 

Arabis alpina variegata—A rare and lovely alpine. 

Vinca minor variegata—A perfectly hardy variegated ground 
cover. 





One each of the above $1.00 postpaid. 


Send for free plant and seed catalog listing over 
hardy plants—it pronounces names 


° m E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 241 
GAOT Noe SE WASH. 
NURSERIES 


E. C. VICK TELLS YOU 


IN THESE BOOKS 
Nationally known ( HOW TO GROW FLOWERS 
author telis youin | HOW TO GROW FRUIT 


10006 





simple, everyday 
; HOW TO GROW VEGETABLES 
erenuicaities.” ( HOW TO IMPROVE SOIL 


technicalities. 
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GooD | | Fine 
 \WEceragityy | Fruit } 
\CuLTuRE} 

CASH 
CROPS 


These exceptionally valuable books—highly en- 
dorsed, contain the information you need for success- 
ful gardening, for pleasureor profit. No longeris it nec- 
essary to guess — 1001 Questions regarding your prob- 
lems are answered distinctly, and clearly illustrated. 


$1.50 EACH —COMPLETE SET $6—$1 A MONTH 


Here is your opportunity to get a vast amount of 
expert plans —helps — hints —suggestions —secrets — 
short cuts—discoveries for better results, 
4 practical —help-reference volumes — 1700 Pages — 
rich flexible covers —hundreds of illustrations —Sin- 
gle volumes $1.50 each — Money back if not satisfied. 
To get this assistance for yourself, simply 
fill in and mail the FREE touUPON below. 





THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 West 23rd Street, New York 
Mail Audel’s Gardeners’ and Growers’ Guides, 4 vols. for 7 

days’ free trial. If O. K. will remit $1 in 7 days and $1 

monthly until $6 is paid. Otherwise | will return them. 


Name 


Address. 





Occupation. 





FG 


l‘eference — 
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CUT HIGH BRANCHES 


‘ GEMOvE —— NESTS ETC. EASY 





the 
Tip 


TREE |} TRIMMER 














It's easy to “keep your trees in shape” 
with this sturdy tool. A pull of the 
cord easily cuts 1" branches — saw 
blade cuts larger limbs. Ideal for high 
or low work; can be adjusted to4, 8, or 
12 ft.lengths.Complete |, 
with saw — $3.50, or ) 
without saw —$2.50— 
at dealer's or direct. 
FREE! With each pruner 
we give you this 40 page ff 
book telling you how, 
when, what to prune—For 
book only send 10c. 
SEYMOUR SMITH 
& SON, INC. 
(\)] 5A Main St., Oakville, Conn. 






































Has all the beauty, color and 
fragrance of the Talisman 
Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and _ rare. 
Plants set out this spring will be 
continuously loaded with flowers all 
summer. Extra strong, 2-yr. old field-grown 
Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 
12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


START NEW PLANTS ON THE GROW- 
ING STEMS OF OLD ONES WITH 


IR AIK SALW IS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
KAK SALVE is the new, perfected hormone 
preparation—simple to use—requires no root- 
ing medium and no soaking—comes all ready 
to use. With KAK SALVE anybody can easily 
propagate fuchsias, begonias, african violets, 
patience, and many more house and garden 
plants. KAK SALVE with full instructions is 
sent postpaid in U. S. A. for $1.00; or write 
for FREE BOOKLET. 
PHOTOY PRODUCTS 

509 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 














ebb. 9.0) 5 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. A 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
2053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 




















FLOWERING TREES ,, 2'°s,*% 
NUT TREES 100 for $8.00 


Sturdy, well rooted, 2 to 3 feet tall. 


e Prepaid (except the 100 lot). White 
Catal Dogwood, Red Bud, African Tama- 
atalog rix, Russian Olive, Caragana, Thorn- 
FREE less Locust, Weeping Willow, Chi- 
nese Elm, White Birch, Lombardy 
Write Poplar. Am, Linden, Sycamore, Black 
Walnut, Butternut, fine nut trees. 

Today Russian Mulberry—fine bird food and | 


shelter. Order any number desired, 
6 but order NOW. Will ship where 
you want them. Cultural directions 
with each shipment. 


HARMON NURSERY 
Box F 








Prospect, Ohio 


In the Little Green House | 


(Continued from page 186) 


the title ever-blooming. The plant be- | 
longs to the Potato family really, but | 
its beautiful rosy red tubular flowers | 
would not suggest that to any but the | 
botanically minded. The color of the | 
fruit is similar to that of the flower. 
This plant is half climbing in habit and 
if planted against a wall or pillar for 
support it will require the minimum at 
attention. In early summer it is well 
to prune it back and the new wood that 
grows will supply flowers in plenty for 
the fall. It has one vice in that it is 
literally addicted to mealy bug. Or is it 
that mealy bug has a weakness for 
Cestrum? However it may be, the 
grower must guard against this pest. 


Tiny Lean-to Greenhouse 
(Mass. ) 


\N page 304 of the June, 1937, 
() FLOwER Grower, Mr. Glen Bur- 
rough, (Mo.), asks for informa- 
tion regarding the 
lean-to greenhouse. The three things to 
consider are light, air, and heat. First: 
The location should be where at least 
several hours of sunlight would be re- 
ceived during the shortest winter days. 
Second: Consult your heating engineer 
and see if your boiler has a sufficient 
number of feet of radiation to care for 
the excess load that your greenhouse will 
take. Third: Be sure and have enough 
ventilation to care for its need for fresh 
air. 


CHARLES O. DEAN. 


construction of a 


In building your lean-to have your 
foundation on the same level as your cel- 
lar bottom as it will give you more head 
room and you will need it for some flow- 
ers. If your foundation is of brick, use 
brick for the part above ground and, if 
it is of cement blocks, use them. Build 
well as you do not want to add on any- 
thing to your house that will spoil the 
looks of it. 


Do not make the mistake of trying to 
have your local carpenter cut the frame 
for you. Go to your local florist and 
find the nearest place to buy lumber for 
your greenhouse as you can neither buy 
as cheap nor make the pieces as well as 
the companies who make a specialty of 
greenhouse construction. 








Use the standard glass, 16 x 24 and do 
not buy too large a ventilator as they are 














apt to warp, use a small size and plenty 


of them. Have some ventilators in the 
sides if possible. 

Regarding the heating problem be sure 
and use a two inch pipe for your coil 
which should be horizontal and consist 
of at least four pipes placed about six 
inches under the bench and with a drop 
of at least 14 inch to each running foot. 

The writer used a water leg which his 
plumber said was large enough to give 
plenty of hot water together with the 
“thrush” system of hot water heating. 
This system is safe and speedy with good 
control, and consists of a valve to regu- 
late the flow of hot water, a valve to re- 
duce the city pressure and also a safety 
valve to govern the pressure of the water 
in ease of over-heating. There is also a 
gauge showing the height of water and 
temperature. Besides this safety fixture 
there is a tank (air) to give a cushion to 
the flow of water, speeding it up. 


The door from the cellar leading into 
the greenhouse will admit some heat and 
this is enough in mild weather to heat 
your house. Be sure that there is no gas 
escaping from the dwelling. 


With regard to benches, I use 4x4 
posts with cypress boards for the bench 
and old water pipes between them on 
which to hang the coil. Be sure your 
posts are set on stone or brick and are 
not imbedded in the ground which is an 
invitation for termites if your district is 
afflicted with them. 


If there is any further information 
that Mr. Burroughs would like, I will be 
glad to give him the results of my ex- 
perience which may be of service to him. 













UFPCe'S ( 7yridia ) 


Fascinating, very M@ sures 


popular. Tiger flowers 
never fail to attract atten- 
tion. Brilliantly colored 
, red, orange, yellow, 
i pink, white blooms marked red, 
Ni purple or mahogany. Free- 
flowering: Aug.-Sept. It is very 
interesting to watch the procession of 
bloom, with a new bud opening as 
each old flower fades. Easy to plant 
and easy to grow. SPECIAL—guar- 
anteed-to-bloom Bulbs (value 15c 
each), mixed colors. 10 for $1 
postpaid. All you want at this 
7) low rate! Burpee’s Seed Catalog 
” free—144 pages, all Z 
about every flower and 
vegetable worth grow- 
ing. Very low prices. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
314 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 















YOUR FLOWERS 
NEED THIS HELP! 


Start your flowers off to healthier growth 
by treating seeds and bulbs with SEME- 
SAN. Used as a dust or as a liquid, it re- 
duces seed rotting and seedling blight, 
guards against seed-borne contamination 
of the soil, improves plants and often in- 
creases blooms. Flower Pamphlet free 
from your dealer or Bayer-Semesan Co., 
=> Inc., Wilmington, Delaware. 


2-OZ. TIN, 35c; AMPLE 
FOR AVERAGE GARDEN 


TREATS SEED FOR ONLY 
1/4e TO 1c A POUND 
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Clubs and Societies 
(Continued from page 184) 


a few stupid ones. They cannot help it, 
poor things! No doubt they do the best 
they can. Like children, they forget 
quickly, and ask again and again. 

It was a bit surprising to find that 
exclusiveness is the reason for not meeting 
twelve months in the year—as most clubs 
do. Some do not meet in the summer, 
because they are too busy digging in the 
garden to attend meetings, and some do 
not meet in the winter because they scatter 
all over the country to their permanent 
homes, where many of them belong to an- 
other garden club for the winter months, 
returning to their summer homes for the 
summer club. 






To get the full measure of pride and pleasure that comes 
from growing beautiful roses, do as the world’s most 
famous rose growers do—use TRI-OGEN. 
Roses that are permitted to become infected with 
insects and diseases will lose their strength and will not 
yield beautiful blooms. Insect pests if not controlled 
will sap the vitality of the plant. If your roses have 
the scientific protection of TRI-OGEN, neither insects 


I have read carefully the Nine Points, of any kind, nor the dreaded black-spot or mildew will 
and can truthfully say I know of no gar- In four sizes: harm them. : 
den club—and r know many—that does | (A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.)....$1.50 TRI-OGEN not only protects roses against all fungus 


i kes 64 qts.). .$4.00 De 0s “ ast Lonueaih 
not faithfully practise every one of them. te) yore Rg mage ln}: Se0e diseases and insect pests, but it stimulates vigo 


: TOW ssures , i nd luxuriant 
But when Nemesis complains about the | (D) Estate Kit (makes 128 gals.). .$20.00 = and assures healthy green foliage a 

National Council meetings, then I am sure | For sale by_first-class Seed Houses, Ooms. ; ; ; 

that she—or he—has never attended one! Department Stores and Garden Supply No other pootunt £8 so highly recor OGEN by professional 
* is Sees - : Dealers. = 

It is true, we do eat three times a day— 


but so, I suspect, does Nemesis. And we If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us. 


plead guilty to one tea at each meeting, | Our new folder “Your Roses and, Mine” fells bow T 134 I = Oo G | > N 
but after jolting fifty miles in a bus, visit- | t° Properly care for roses. Send for your free copy. 


ing not less than seven gardens, which 
usually entails much walking, a cup of ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
tea and a sandwich is very welcome, to 37th and Filbert Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
sustain one for the long ride back to the 


hotel, and a late dinner. It is quite errone- TA EE ST AAA SEEM 
ous to say “good old fashioned horticul- 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


The all-purpose apray 

















s 

tural talks are apparently taboo, as are Hardy Asters Five New 
any other gardening lectures,” as our pro- All Col Collection HYBRID KOREAN MUMS 
grams always include these things. For — . pater fall Th fi varieties are a step ahead of 

° , verv j i An exceptional value to glorify your fall! ese five new C 
ae ‘ — 2 t gis Decent n ki listen 4 garden with a lavish display of color that only | other Korean Mums. For a une oo 
garden club information of all kinds, until the hardy Asters can give. the fall garden they — oe 
our brains are spinning, and the afternoon Joan Vaughen Royal, Blue growing plants from 2'% in, pots. 
in the fresh air gives us strength for at a Se oo Guess Astrid Indian Summer J owtae Schling 

: S e re : - alia 
least two hours of horticultural informa- White Lady Pugene a : 
tion in the evening. A sturdy plant of each for $1.50 postpaid One plant of each for $1.25 postpaid 
As Corresponding Secretary for eight Pa — Ph 
years, I have attended every National Coun- ite Hard lox 
cil meeting since 1929, when the organiza- Ten Favori Yy : Th 1 
tion was formed. At the annual meetings, The cream of the tried and proven kinds be — eee o test = time. e color 
the hostess state makes every effort to mn b se ae ee eS ee - <> pene sepanet Special French 
show us the flora of their regio: 1 hav B. Compte Firebrand Mrs. Jenkins Thor _ a 
: : ‘ . egion, and nave Eclairieur Miss Lingard R. P. Struthers Riverton Jewe Sunrise 

us hear their noted garden lecturers. Ten- 


nessee gave us the privilege of hearing One field grown plant of each for $1.60 pastgaie 
their Iris expert, Mr. McConnell, and 5 aig eee: 
showed use the wonderful native flora 




















: i Hardy Aster 
of the Smoky Mts. Florida took us to two Picardy Gladiolus onan QUEEN 
botanical gardens, and we hear Dr. J. C. , We have a grand : 

, 5 E The world’s best pink Glad. ehavea g . saint of all blue 
Gifford on the Everglades National Park. lot of mammoth size bulbs that will produce an pn gs ney —¥ race that will 
Every day was filled with flowers in Florida mene ———— a sempane with it, Imagine a hardy Aster with 
—a!most every moment. California showed oo , blue flowers 2% in. in diameter ere by 
us their wealth of wild flowers, and gave 10 for 50c 25 for $1.00 age ge altel a acre tala 
us illustrated lectures on their native trees 

aaa ; f . 
and Lilies, besides a lecture by Dr. T. H. 50 for $1.75 100 for $3.00 — nd 
Goodspeed, professor of botany at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. Texas had Our GREATER VALUE catalog of Hardy Phlox, Asters, Korean 


fields of Bluebonnets and marvelous prairie 
flowers—also lectures on them—the desert 
flowers, and the Texas Roses, to show us 
which are notable. And every state had 
one or two flower shows for us. 

It is evident that Nemesis does not un- 
derstand what that $15 registration fee 
covers. It provides two meals, luncheon RARE AND UNUSUAL 
and dinner, for four days, programs for ING SHRUBS 
four hundred people—a tidy little item!— FLOWER 


and the big motor buses which take us 


Mums, Hemerocallis and Wild Flowers free for the asking. 
The Lehman Gardens Faribault, Minnesota 















: - Illustrated and grouped under the 
fifty miles or more each afternoon. It is iettaal 9 h a 
. : ollowing headings nO 
not possible to move such a large number with Hotkaps... patented wax paper 
of people in private cars, sO a large part 1. A Winter Garden kaps. “Little hothouses” for every 


of the registration fee goes to the bus 2. Springtime in the Garden 
companies, 3. For Summer Bloom 
And if Nemesis could see the rows of . A Garden of Fragrance 

6 

7 


plant, vegetable or flower. Easy to 
set. Be first with a Spring garden. 
Millions are used by market growers 
and home gardeners. Try the Home 

H Garden Package ...25 Hotkaps with 
, Bird Attractors STORMS setter only 50¢ at your seed dealer 


INSECTS If unobtainable, send 65¢ for prepaid 


women, heads bent and pencils flying, tak- 
ing notes of information for the home 


. Small Flowering Trees 
clubs, if she could hear the questions at 


. Flowering Vines package 
the meeting of the horticultural chairman, Write for FREE BOOKLET Hotka Ss 
the eager exchange of garden experiences, A.M. LEONARD & SON p 
oe a Se a ey ae 605 WOOD STREET PIQUA, OHIO GERMAIN’S * 739 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, California 
UXTON 
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THE 


DAHLIA 


was the favorite 
of the EMPRESS JOSEPHINE 


Flowers, growing in a royal garden or on a 
humble lawn, must have protection against 
the ravages of insects. Wherever they grow, 
spraying with ‘BLACK LEAF 40” aids them 
to attain full beauty. 


A LITTLE MAKES A LOT OF SPRAY 


“Black Leaf 40” is economical—also is easy 
to use. It has double killing action—by con- 
tact and by fumes. Directions on labels and 
free leaflets tell how to kill certain insects 
and describe many uses. “Black Leaf 40” is 
sold by dealers everywhere. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED «+ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


For full 

strength, bh 
insist on 
original, 
factory- 
sealed 
packages 
33801 













LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 





IRIS and Oriental Poppies 


Free Booklet 
scriptions of 
varieties. 
as per 


with colored illustrations and de- 
best improved and prize-winning 

Plant “now” or “in summer months” 
instructions. 


Write to 
WEED'S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


123-F, Beaverton, Oregon 


DIFFERENT FLOWER 
SEEDS DESCRIBED 
The most complete CATALOGUE ever 
published, it includes many rare and un- 


common seeds. Choice Delphiniums, 
Lupines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants in great 
variety. 

176 Pages crammed with information, 24 
Pages Coloured Tlustrations. 

Free on application 
THOMPSON & MORGAN 

IPSWICH” - - - - ENGLAND 











" Bosttydest 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


134-144 WASHINGTON ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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April in Southern Gardens 


JULIA LESTER 


Summer blooming shrubs and trees 
should be planted at once. Plan the 
plantings carefully, for, while the usual 
emphasis is on the kind of plants to 
use, the design for the garden is more 
important and should be carefully 
thought out and more carefully executed. 
Southern gardeners, especially, need to 
realize the importance of the garden plan. 


Crepemyrtles in white and in lavender 
are good when used with the broad- 
leaved evergreens and Altheas of orchid 
and white with the Golden Rain tree for 
yellow lights. Rose and flesh pink and 
watermelon red Crepemyrtles give strong 
aceents of bright colors that bloom for 
a long season. Therefore carefully plan 
their planting. 


The Chaste-tree (Vitex agnus-castus) 
in steel blue is a good contrast for the 
pink and red Crepemyrtles and also gives 
a pleasing pieture when used with other 
shrubs. Try the Pineapple Guava 
(Feijoa sellowiana) for rich color of 
brilliant crimson and white flowers with 
yellow anthers that bloom throughout 
the summer and in fall produces fruit 
which makes delicious jelly. This shrub 
from Brazil is evergreen when planted in 
sheltered situations and is a fine addition 
to our gardens. 


Camellias and Azaleas should be 
planted. Wait until the bloom is over 
and the plants are dormant before having 
them shipped. There are many com- 
plaints about no bloom on Azaleas the 
second year and this is probably due to 
the shock of transplanting when they 
are in bloom. 


Tango trees (Sesbanias) are brilliant 
all summer with clusters of flame and 
orange flowers. They contrast well with 
the Chaste-trees but are exceptionally 
fine with the Heavenly Blue Morning 
Glories. Plant them where they will 
show up against the new Brazilian Morn- 
ing Glory (Ipomoea leari). Planted in 
April this vine will make a growth of 
25 or 30 feet during the season and be 
covered with hundreds of azure blue 
flowers from July until frost. The tops 
are then killed down but if the roots are 
covered with leaves they will send up 
shoots another spring. Since this Morn- 
ing Glory does not set seeds it is free 
from the objections which make other 
Morning Glories a pest. 








From Season 
to Season 


IDEAL Markers 


protect choice plants while seed- 
lings against thoughtless weeders 
become name plates to your ad- 
miring less knowing friends. 


Post paid to you with money back offer 


30 for $1 ° 100 for $3 
GARDEN LABEL CO. of Wilton, Conn. 








DILLON 


Coral Vines or the Mexican-rose (An- 
tigonon leptotus) should also be planted 


now. Remove the winter mulch of leaves, 
fertilize and let them grow. By the fall 
they will cover many square feet of 


space with their lovely deep pink blos- 
soms in graceful drooping racemes. 

Chrysanthemums, Hardy Asters, Phlox 
and other summer and fall blooming 
perennials should be replanted at this 
season. Separate them and give them 
time to be established in their new situa- 
tions before the summer heat arrives. 

Korean Chrysanthemums are widely 
used and commended. They are very 
beautiful and fill a definite garden need. 
In the sandy coastal sections they do not 
thrive in sun—give them half shade and 
you will be well repaid for your expense 
and trouble in growing them. 

Read the advertisements carefully 
and order your plants from established 
dealers. Then you are sure to get good 
clean stock. Read the special articles in 
this magazine for advice as to new and 
fine varieties and then order accordingly. 

Azaleamums, the Dwarf or Cushion 
Chrysanthemums, are excellent plants for 
many uses. They come in white, flesh 
and rose pink, yellow, bronze, and deep 
red and like all the others of the Chry- 
santhemum family they multiply without 
ceasing. One plant of each color in a 
vear’s time will make dozens of small 
plants that should be removed from the 
parent stem and grouped In masses for 
low color masses or for edgings. 

Verbenas, which are evergreen with 
us, down South, should be separated also 
and new plantings made. The rich new 
colors in these priceless flowers have 
added much glory to our spring, summer 
and fall gardens. Plant seeds in boxes 
now and add new stock to the old. 

Petunias also have been glorified and 
they, like the Verbenas are permanent. 
Even though the tops are killed back the 
roots are never injured and each season 
sees a new crop of seedlings, as well as 
the parent stock. Plant these seeds in 
boxes also or broadeast if you wish. Be 
careful to keep the ground moist, how- 
ever, as the seeds require three weeks 
for germination. The double varieties 
and the larger flowered kinds grow better 
in the cooler sections than they do in the 


lower more heated parts. The Dwart 
and Balcony kinds are all good. Use 


them freely. 

Snapdragons, tall, medium and dwarf, 
in rust proof types, are easily grown and 
also hardy. Use with these the annual 
Lupines and plant both now. 





EXHIBITION DAHLIA COLLECTIONS 


6 for $2.00 
PLANTS 
Blue River, blue violet 
Kentucky Sun, yellow 
Pink Spiral, pink White Abundance, white 
Clara Carder, rose Opal, cream & salmon 
Jerseys Dainty, white Mrs. Herbert O'Connor, 
City of Cleveland, flame rose pink 
Anna Benedict, red Geneva Beauty, dark red 
I offer the following collections worth $5.00 each, for $2.00 
each. Send for our list of over 200 varieties, all late 
Honor Roll, in roots and plants. 
FRANK W. RENTSCHLER® 
Linwood Nurseries Linwood, New Jersey 


ROOTS 
Milton Cross, yellow & 
apricot 
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- breaking mowe 
 sweageesd intoa Pleasant stroll! 
art, stop and turn with one- 
and ease —cut 18” Swaths 
in a quarter of the time— 
mow 2 good sized lawn 
5° fuel cost. Quiet 
@asy Starting 4. cycle 
motor; speed governor; 
cutting 
Figen mane tires, 
awn. $89.50. 


ahi Write 
eratur 
AWN-BOY 


adjustable 








FEED YOUR PLA NTS 


THE MODERN WAY 
Use Stim-U-Plant —original plant food in 
handiest TABLET form. Makes plants grow 
faster, bloom better. No fuss, muss or odor. 
Proved results. Economical. Ask your dealer 
or send 10c today for full size pockege. 
aie INC... 2424 Milten Ave., Columbus 











@ GARDEN TOOLS e 


A Tool for every purpose, and the kind 
of quality not ordinarily >btainable. 


Write for 88-page Catalogue 


"Flower Grower'’ 


LEONARD & SON, Piqua, Ohio 


Free if you mention 


A. M. 





GARDEN GUIDE 


The COMPLETE GARDEN BOOK that. will 

make your Vegetable and Fruit Garden more 

profitable; your Flowers more interesting; your 

House more valuable. Also includes chapters on Can 

ning and Preserving, Pruning, Fertilizers, Pests, Diseases, etc 
Handsome cover. 576 pages. 300 illustrations. Cloth, $2.00 
postpaid. Over 100,000 sold. Our Book Catalog “C” FREE 
A.T. DELA MARE CO. Inc. 448 West 37th St. NEW YORK 





You will be amazed at the 
long flowering period, 
which extends from June to 
September; at the freedom 


of bloom; at the great size 


of the flowers; at the bril- 
liancy of the coloring. 
OUR NEW BOOKLET 


describing and picturing these 
Giant-flowering varieties, with 
Write at 

Please 


other popular sorts. 
once for a free copy. 
ask for Booklet F. 


James |. George & Son 





FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 
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April: Southern California 


Mary C. Suaw 
PRIL! Even the word has a happy 
lilting sound! And in this country 
it is the month of opulent bloom. 

Roses in border or hedge, on fence or 
trellis are doing their loveliest with a 
wealth of color and fragrance. Our only 
real rose-pest is aphis. That may be con- 
quered by frequent and forceful baths 
from the garden hose. But let them be 
morning baths, only, or mildew may 
result. 

The wildflower 
best. Vivid 


too, is at its 
blue of Lupines mingles 
harmoniously with creamy-canary Tidy- 
tips, and the rich shining gold and 
orange of Eschscholtzias springing from 
their feathery foliage of sea-green. Seeds 


varden, 


were sown soon after the first rain in 
autumn so that sturdy growth could be 
made throughout the winter. This in- 


formal patch of wildflowers, if allowed to 


do so, will re-seed for several seasons, 
and the Eschscholtzias are true peren- 
nials. 


Iris are touching up the garden with 
a delicate orchid-like splendor. Though 
there were blooms on early sorts in Febru- 
ary and March, and May will have later 
ones, the height of the Iris season is in 
April. 

When the plants are budding it is very 
important to rid them of snails and slugs. 
If these creatures like any place better 
for setting up housekeeping than a fine 
husky Iris clump, I’d be glad to know 
just where it may be! 

A good plan is to hand-pick for a 
few times, and then, as an extra pre- 
caution against the chewing of precious 
flower-buds, to drop a bit of snail-poison 
into the heart of each Iris clump. <A 
little poison, however, is sufficient, and 
better than more ... as it does not tend 
to build up the soil. 


The Daffodil family, Freesias and 
other early-flowering bulbs are now 
ripening their foliage. This, although 


not attractive in appearance, must be left 
to give vigor to the bulbs so that they 
can produce flower buds for next year. 

Chrysanthemums should all be in their 
permanent places this month. If rooted 
cuttings are used, sprinkle with slug 
poison or there may be nothing in sight 
the morning after . except nice clean 
bare ground. Good results can be had 
by planting rooted divisions from the 
o'd plants. This is especially true if 
Pompon, Button or Korean sorts are 
used instead of the varieties for giant 
blooms. Root divisions are much simpler 
to handle, and survival is surer. 

April is the last spring month for 
transplanting with ease, safety, and no 
set-backs, and without special eare. This 
means that moving of large plants and 


shrubs should cease, 





If you want BETTER PANSIES 


than your neighbors, plant 

THE OREGON GIANTS 
You will have immense 
wonderful coloring, 
and long stems. 
600 Seeds, mixed..... $1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds.. .35 
(Cultural Directions and Sugges- 
tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 

on Request) 


Canby, Oregon 


blooms of 
heavy texture, 





. MERTON G. 


ELLIS 





CARL SALBAC 





GARDEN TOUR OF 


EUROPE 


with NELSON M. WELLS, B.S., 


famous landscape architect and 

President of the New York City 
Gardens Club 

Visit by motor, famous gardens of 


Devonshire and the Shakespeare Coun- 
try, great estates of the Peak District 
and the Dukeries, Cambridge and Lon- 
don. Thence to Holland and its tulip 
fields, the parks of Brussels and Paris, 
ending with a motor tour among the 
lordly chateaux and gardens of the 
Loire. A unique tour under unique 
sailing Tourist Class 
$625. 


leadership 


June 3... 42 days, 


Write now for Booklet 15-L . . . ad- 
dress 587 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


















Americas Finest. ... 
IRIS CATALOG 


= now on the press ... Bigger than ever 
—52 pages~—TIf you are not already on 
our mailing list, reserve your copy now 


ACOOLEY’S GARDENS 


BOX F, SILVERTON, OREGON 








GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 820 






Plant DAHLIAS Now 


Our big new catalog lists the finest varieties 
| at best prices—and our stock is always the very 


finest. Send for catalog today. 
' 


644 Woodmont Avenue 
Berkeley, California 





KEEP DOGS OUT of 


your GARDEN 


a» all Summer 
> .for on'va 
69c postpaid 
(Ohio add 2c tax) 
nuisance. Safeguard 
evergreens, flowers, lawns, shrubs, fruit 
against dogs, mice, moles, rabbits. Use 
ZOFF., effective, guaranteed repellent. One 
spraying lasts Harmless to vegetation or 
animals. Rids house of ants. Protects birds from 


cats. Insist an genuine DOGZOFF. If dealer can- 
not supply, order direct. Dept. FG-4. 





Stop dog 
plantings, 
trees 
DOG 


annoyance and 








BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, 





TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 
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No other flower you can grow will give 
you the infinite satisfaction that some of the 
modern, glorious glads will give you. If 
you are not a real glad fan yet get my 
Number 1 or Number 2 collection, large or 
medium bulbs, consisting of about 45 differ- 
most conceivable 


ent varieties in every 


color, not labeled. The large collection of 
100 bulbs for $3.00 prepaid; medium size 


$2.00. 


Send for catalog of about 250 of the 


world’s leading varieties. 


—_>—_—_ 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER GOVE 
Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 

















@—TERMITES— @ 


Write for free publications. Ten min- 
utes’ reading will save many dollars. 


GOULARD & OLENA, wc. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


140 LIBERTY. ST. NEW YORK, WY 








Giant Dahlia-Flowered 
blooms,5 inches across,2 inches thick, 
Sturdy 3-ft. plants. 4 favorite colors, 
Scarlet, Lavender, Yellow, Rose 
a 15c- Packet of seeds of each, all for 10e 
postpaid to you. Send dime today! 
y Burpee 8 Seed Catalog free-144 pages-over 
100 pictures in color, a valuable guide to every 
A mower and vegetable worth 
> growing. Guaranteed 
a seeds. Low prices, 
a 


W, ATLEE BURPEE CO. ——=Z 
509 Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


“HAIL TO HEBE!’’ 


Praise, indeed for the glorious Water-Lily! In 
the April issue of GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
is a fascinating article on Water-Lilies and garden 
pools, written by George Bishop of the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden. Another feature is “Lilacs at 
Swarthmore” by John C. Wister. Send for your 
copy today—25c.—or better still, enter a trial sub- 
scription at 








7 months for $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 


CROW GLADS THIS SUMMER | Record 
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PEAT MOSS 
It's 


Seeds and plants grow better and produce love- 
lier flowers when the soil is conditioned with 
GPM Peat Moss before planting. This unfailing 
source of humus stores.up moisture and promotes 
healthy root development. GPM is inexpensive, 
clean and easy to use. For best results, insist on 
GPM. Write for Free literature. Address Dept. W 
AT RHINS ¢ Si re © Vi NM 

165 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


ee A ee 
. Chcage, 


177 Milk Street 


Besten, Mass 
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of a Growing Garden 


Mattie A. HaArtTzoG 


[You can’t make a universal date for 
gardening. These records were made in 
a locality that is South of Washington, 
D. C., but at a higher altitude. The 
growing season is delayed as you go 
North about one week for every 100 
miles at sea level, and the same for 
every 500 feet of elevation. Readers 
must, therefore, get a “starting date” 
from their own gardens and adapt dates 
accordingly. The sequences are the 
same of course.] 


ApriL 1—A busy time of year for man 
and birds—at dawn and evening there are 
bird choruses. Sowed seed in the garden 
—annual Candytuft and Portulaca. 


ApriL 2—Cultivated perennial beds. 
Bleeding-heart (Dicentra) and Regal 
Lilies showing—won’t have to be so care- 
ful now about digging in this border. 
Some Peonies have tall stalks and buds; 
others just out of ground. (Well to dis- 


bud the smaller weaker buds so the 
stronger will bloom better). Peonies 


should be fertilized lightly as shoots are 
coming through—a complete fertilizer 
best but they respond to feeding of hard- 
wood ashes. 

Apri 3—Saturday, and our warmest 
day so far, so the family went fishing 
in the afternoon. Caught enough fish 
for supper (cooked on grill in out-door 


fireplace) and enjoyed the woods. Dog- 
wood, Redbud, Crabapple, Hawthorns, 
Marsh Lilies, and Wood Violets are 


blooming and there is tender green growth 
on all trees. (Dogwood blossoms, look- 
ing so snowy, are leaves which have 
opened about the true flower clusters.) 


Apri 4—Raining—from porch can see 
Cherry trees a mass of blooms and pink- 
ish buds of Apples unfolding. (Time to 
plant beans, squash and cucumbers. We 
got ahead of spring—ours are coming 
up.) Seeing green on Grapes and Figs 
makes us know spring is really here! 


Apri 7—After April showers it is 


nice to be in the garden again. Thinned 
out False Dragonhead (Physostegia), 
Rudbeckia, and Michaelmas Daisies. 


Lawns were trimmed (the march feeding 
taking effect). Still fighting chick-weed, 
and eliminating Bermuda grass that will 
get in wrong place; seedlings; and 
Wisteria that runs and roots where not 
wanted (Wisteria thrives in an acid soil; 
feeding with superphosphate as only fer- 
tilizer for a time may induce bloom. If 
the wood is carefully pruned back each 
year results in better blooming). 


Apri 9—Went in a friend’s garden: 
there were borders of azure divaricata 
Phlox and white Candytuft; back of these 
flame colored Azaleas. The Pansies were 
in long drifts of blue, then yellow, ete. 
Seoteh Broom, Redbuds and Dogwoods 


(white and made lovely back- 


grounds. 

Aprin 11—A delightful cool Sunday 
(birds sound as if having Sunday school). 
Spireas (vanhouttei and reevesiana) that 
had opening buds killed are blooming 


pink) 





again but not profusely. Lilacs—es- 
pecially the hybrids—are beautiful. Wis- 
teria and Tulips are opening and 


Tamarix has lavender-pink bloom. In 
the rock garden Siberian Bugloss (An- 
chusa myosotidiflora) is showing lovely 
blue flowers among the heart-shaped 
leaves and nearby Scillas, which like a 
woodsy place, are blooming. 


Aprin 13—Having vegetable garden 
cultivated. Set out cabbage plants deep 
but not covering buds. (Unpleasant 
things will happen, as moles in _ the 
garden, skunks eating sitting hen eggs— 
we put out a poisoned egg to catch the 
skunk and got a goose instead and the 
lonesome gander follows Uncle Jake 
around. ) 


Apri 14—Drove many miles and saw 
seven gardens, each. so different. Rock 
gardens—effective with Cowslips, Prim- 
rose and Moss Phlox—and Tulips made 
the biggest show, though native plants 


—Yellow Jessamine, Wood-bine, wild 
Azaleas and Sweet Shrubs (Calyean- 


thus)—let us know what can be done 
with them. One large Sweet Shrub that 
we noticed particularly had brown flowers 
full open (like little Roses) had been 
kept pruned and fertilized. One garden- 
loving woman told us she just lived in 
her garden, with “backache,” but would 
forget to order groceries for breakfast 
and could just “kill her family” when 
they wanted supper. 


Apri, 16—After heavy rain and hail 
last night leaves and branehes around 
everywhere,’ had to get cleaned up for 
a garden club asked to see the garden in 
the morning. (Inspection makes one fee] 
that nothing looks right, so different from 
having understanding friends just walk 
in.) The lived-in rambling garden, any- 
way, has grown the plants that will be 
presented to each of the members— 
Chrysanthemums, Tiger Lilies, and Day 
Lilies (Hemerocallis). 


Aprin 18 — (Sunday) Columbines, 
Transvaal Daisies, Iris, and Bleeding 


heart beginning to bloom; yellow Alyssum 
(Basket of gold) showy and borders of 
pink and white Oxalis a mass of bloom. 
There is fragrance of Poet Narcissus, 
Sweet Syringa (Philadelphus) and Crab- 
apple. A tall blue Phlox that came from 
woods blooming beautifully in “woodsy” 
garden—a perennial, lighter blue and 
smaller blooms than divareata Phlox. 
(Phlox divaricata likes shade and moist- 
ure; Phlox subulata will stand drought 
and does well in sunny spots among 
rocks, while tall perennial Phlox likes 
a deep rich soil and lots of moisture. ) 










All ahout the NEW ROSES 
booklet. . . Sketches and 
creations in full color. 


1938 Edition Now Ready 
Write for this helpful 7 
data insure success with FRE 
roses. Also 26 latest rose 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Dept. Fas Newark, New York State 








Plow - Harrow-Disc-Seed - 
Cultivate - Spray - Mow - 
Sizes up to 4 HP, BO- 
LENS Power Hoe at $88.50 
for Gardening, Cultivat- 
ing and Lawn Mowing. 
Easy operation. Many pat- 
ented features. It’s fun to 
run a BOLENS. Write Gilson- 
BOLENS Mfg. Co., 2820 Park St., Port 
Washington, Wis. 
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In ten minutes’ time, this easy-to-use kit will 
give you just the soil information that you 
need to lay out an intelligent fertilizing pro- 
gram. New larger model makes 20 individual 
tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and 


acidity. Made by the same _ laboratories 
which manufacture most of the field testing 
equipment used by government stations and 
rofessional growers. Sold at leading seed- 
ouses. 


SUDBURY SOIL 
<2 TEST KIT 







Complete with instruc- 
tions and data on 
plant needs 
& qo 
$ 
If your dealer does not 
carry it send $2-00 direct to 
SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. BOX 652 SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 





TO GET BETTER RESULTS WITH 


OSes ZINNIAS 


be Py 
Fen ASTERS, MARIGOLDS, 
ESOAGE? + PETUNIAS, SWEET PEAS 


AND OTHER ANNUALS 


i this amazing, new, measured fertilizer 
CHAR-GRO with a charcoal base that has no 
waste. Scientifically balariced plant food in clean, 
granular, pellet form: At your local dealer, or 
write us today for FREE sample, suf- oe 

ficient for 25 potted 
plants. Enclose 10c to 
cover cost of mailing 
and postage. 
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“Not a Weed Left!” 


Grow your garden this modern 
way. Quick; easy; far better for 
the plants. Rotating 


YG: blades and under- 
oe Zi ground knife destroy 
t 








he weed growth. 
“Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.” In same 
operation they break 
up the clods and 
’4 crust, aerate soil and 
work the surface into 
a level, moisture-re- 
taining muich. Gets 
close to the plants; 
has leaf-guards. In 
use 33 years. New 
m@ Patented filler drum, 
extension reels and 
other big advantages. 
Two models; nine 
sizes; lowest in price. 
Delivered to you. 
Special Offer and 
valuable facts about 
gardening, free, post- 
paid. 


Easy to Operate 
Write for 
Lowest Prices 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 8, David City, Neb. 
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Aprit 20—Set out Honesty (Lunaria) 
plants, biennial—will not bloom till next 
spring. Put out a border of Korean 
Chrysanthemums and pinched back daisy 
Chrysanthemums to make bunchy. From 
our woods got Sweet Shrub plants where 
very thick (so often shrubs and plants are 
ordered from catalogues and wild things 
overlooked). A little late, but put out 
a white Crepemyrtle and Eleagnus with 
a ball of earth on roots. The ground is 
in such good condition put out perennial 
Lupin and Dianthus from frames (will 
give plants plenty water until roots are 
established. ) 

Apri 23—Went on a pilgrimage to 
Iris gardens. Some of the newer Iris— 
as Jasmamia, Yellow-brown blend; Snow- 
king, white with yellow beard; Ella Win- 
chester, large flowers of clear red—were 
wonderful; one can have beauty without 
the real new expensive ones, a few that 
made a show—Rubeo, Dauntless—red; 
Alta California, Desert Gold—yellow; 
Shining waters, clear blue; Sensation, 
cornflower blue; President Pilkington, a 
blend of lavender-blue and bronze; grow- 
ing about four feet high. (Best way to 
select Iris is to see them blooming for 
not only is the color seen but the height, 
kind of stem, quality of foliage, ete.) On 
account of mild winter and early spring 
Iris are blooming early—there are low- 
growing, Intermediate, and Tall Bearded 
Iris; some bloom early spring, others 
May and June and there are others that 
bloom late summer and autumn as well 
as spring. 

Apri 24—Put out Daylilies (Hemero- 
eallis)—Goldeni, orange toned rose; J. A. 
Crawford, apricot and yellow; Mrs. N. H. 
Wyman, pale yellow, one of the last to 
bloom—(Hemeroeallis need no protection 
in winter; stand drought and heat; will 
flower in full sun or partial shade; free 
from insects; have tuberous roots which 
can be planted at any time)—varieties 
may be had blooming from spring to 
autumn. Sowed seed—double Portulaca, 
white Moonvine (Ipomoea noctiflora), 
and Petunia (if Petunias are not allowed 
to exhaust themselves by seeding will 
have fragrant flowers all season). Saw 
mildew on a Crepemyrtle, so pinched off 
leaves and burned, and sprayed (1 gill 
formaldehyde, 4% pint oil to 5 gallons 
water; in late afternoon when sun was 
not shining.) 


Apri 26—Was frightened this morn- 
ing when I went in a guest room to 
look out window to see the Sweet Peas, 
as something flew in my face—a chimney 
swift (chimney swallow) had come down 
the chimney! The Sweet Peas that vol- 
unteered (vivid colors last year) are fine 
plants but the flowers are all white or 
pale tints. 

Aprit 30—After an all night rain so 
cold we have fire again. Many days in 
January were warmer. 

















"Ta 1 
PA Special Offer 20 for $1 wW 


Label is sea green pyralin; 
stake 10” long rust proof 
aluminum painted green. Use 


Fi 
e 


Fy «2 ordinary lead _ pencil for 
Pal im marking. Price $5.00 per 100. 
WRITE Write for Catalog 

“FOR 


W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
SAMPLE 1492 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





* 
The 


Herbaceous 


Border 
by 
Richard Sudell 


author of ‘‘The New Garden”’ and 
editor of **The Gardening Encyclo- 
pedia”™ 


An expert tells how to arrange 
a succession of bloom from 
early Spring to late Fall; how 
to plan colors that harmon- 
ize; how to place the border 

and everything else that the 
gardener may need to know 
about the culture and ar- 
rangement of hardy flowers. 
Fully illustrated $3.75 





at bookstores 








petunia SCRIBNER’S SONS 


ILL RED SPIDERS... 
AND MANY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants. 
«++ Pree Pest Control Guides 


curonma | SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION aa. 
Nursery VOLCK SS 


Androsace Primuloides 


Rosettes of silky foliage and heads of rosy lilac 
flowers, 4 inch stems, April to June. Attractive 
all year. 4 for $1.00, postpaid. Have you our 
1938 rare plant catalog? 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 21 
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SUPERIOR GLADS 


If you have not already done so, there is 
still time to write for my 1938 catalogue 
of the newer and better Glads featuring 
many recent novelties. See February full 


page Ad. 
GRANT E. MITSCH 
“Gladland” BROWNSVILLE, OREGON 


GARDENING 


by Montague Free 


























A complete guide 
to garden making, 
including flowers 





and lawns, trees 





and shrubs, fruits ‘‘The best garden 


and vegetables, book ever pub- 
plants in the home lished for Ameri- 
and greenhouse. can gardens."’— 


National Horticultural Mag. 
Profusely illustrated, $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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MAKE YOUR GARDEN 


DOLLAR BUY MORE 


DELPHINIUMS 


THE ARISTOCRATS 
OF PERENNIALS 


You can now have a delphinium garden at low 

cost as we have available a fine line of 

delphiniums in seedlings. Outdoor 2, 
VETTERLE & REINELT, e White, hand ¢ 


ants tor . $1.00 
r supply of this item is limited and we 
are t to readers of FLO WER 
GROWER. 
VETTERLE & REINELT STRAIN, blue shades Pa 
fic Hybrids, hand ¢ nated seeds. 12 Plants 
for 1.00 
These VETTERLE & REINELT DELPHINIUMS 
ar W +r ry + ir + six eet ta with w lliowy 
spikes that stand wind without staking. These 
Ww be yvailable May I5tt Order NOW 
etme tg Dates, White, 4 to 6 feet (See - 
WREXHAM HYBRID, blue and lavender shades 
A to'b feet (Se 50 
BLACKMORE & CANGDON. Sir n Hybrid, select 
strair This popular var ety , 20eeaq sown 
May Ist 50 
SUTTON s Strain Hybrid, represents a run of 


ight to dark and are for the most 


(Seed sown May Ist) .50 


BELLADONNA, light blue, 4 to 5 feet (Seed sown 
May Ist -50 
BELLAMOSUM, dark blue, 4 to 5 feet (Seed 
sown May Ist) .50 
ELATUM HYBRIDUM INDIGO, true blue, 5 feet 
tall (Seed sown May Ist) 50 
CHINESE, 18”, dark blue (Seed sown May Ist).. .59 


One dozen of all ten varie- 
SPECIAL ties, 120 plants in all, prepaid 
to your address and guaranteed to reach you 
in good condition 5.00 
FREE. Our descriptive Price List of over one hundred 
other varieties of Perennial Seediings. Send 
for it today. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


"Old Homestead Brand" PLAINWELL, MICH. 


ELECTRIC BURNING PENCIL 


Burns Letters into Wood S 00 
Makes Permanent Record Tags | 
for Plants, Trees, Shrubs, etc. 
Easy as writing with a pencil 
Cannot wash or fade out like other 
labelling markers, Guaranteed. 5-Ft 
Cord, A.C.-D.C. Current 10 Day 
Order Today 

QUALITY MDSE CoO. 
2306 Lincolnwood Drive, 


TIGRIDIAS Mixed 


(Mexican Shell Flower) 


Scoop! The lowest 
for which we ever have 
ibeen able to offer these 
Borilliant, showy Tigridia 





Back Trial 


Mone y 


Dept. FG Evanston, Ill. 








price 





j2ulis, famous as “Captive 
;Spirits of the Aztec Sun 
Dancers.”’ 
Tigridias %/-% 
. *. aver $3.50 


All price 
$3.00 For 
add sales tax 


A. RYNVELD COMPANY 


The Leading Bulb House in the West 


925 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 


‘'s prepaid No orders less than 
California customers please 











SPECIAL SPRING SALE -,; 7 
AS ——— AS mente LAST. 












3 Rro00b 


ait Ls feet 
shy Wel} Shaped PV 


Pre. 
AeA E> y mn ty om 
_ Brich- reds - -Decp lav (ronterNG 


3 RHODODENDRONS 
| to 


\/, feet. 
plants, Nursery-grown. 
RIG VALUE! 


9 NIKKO BLUE 


4 
HYDRANGEAS 
Large round blooms, deep blue. Hardy. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE 
NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 
an 115 Randolph Road, New Market, N. J. - 
















1 


Reddish, Pink, Purple. 


Beautiful, strong 
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We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL 
AY; you partial to rockeries? I am 
and when I see a plant that just 
seems to “fit” I want to tell vou about 


it. The man repeating the name said it 
was enovgh to kill any decent flower but 
he merely ealled it by the first half so we 
may too. 

The plant is 
florum and now will be the time to set 
it out fer it blooms in May and June. 
It has silvery foliage and is a white 
shroud of loveliness when in bloom. Noth- 
ing finer for vasing or for making floral 
wreaths. Being but six inches in height 
it edges small rocks well and also forms 
a fine edging for flower beds because of 
the white foliage. 

While in Houston recently IT noticed 
the use of Ostrich Ferns as centers of 
lawn beds and as a_ protective banking 
for bulb beds against walls. The fronds 
are feathery and attain to three and four 
feet in height. One strong root will 
decorate the center of a round bed (four 
feet in diameter) of small plants that 
like partial shade. Parrot Tulips make 
attractive edging until annuals eome on 
when Pyrethrum roseum (Painted Daisy) 


Pyrethrum  ptarmieae- 


will furnish charming bloom for eutting 
the rest of the summer. 

As this letter seems to be “telling 
things” let me go a little farther and 
tell vou about Echium roseum that will, 
I faney, be one of your “must haves” 


Tower of 
rose-colored 


for the summer. It is ealled 
Jewels beeause of brilliant 
bloom on its six foot stalks. This plant 
will change a rocky hillside to a thing 
of beauty. It blooms in July and August, 
is a biennial and comes in five davs from 
seed. This species is far superior to 
other Eehiums and is fine for use in bold 
landscape work. 

A FLower GROWER reader writes me 
to know when to plant Carnations to 


have them ready for window bloom in 
winter. Now is the time. I have already 
planted seed of several good winter 


bloomers, Grenadin, Margaret, Enfant de 
Nice and the old Tree type that all may 
be depended upon to brighten winter 
windows. 

I used two inch sized Osmo paper pots 
(twenty-five cents a dozen) and put two 
seeds in each pot. When plants are 
three inches high T will set pot and plant 
together in the regular pot to allow them 
to grow in as the Osmo pot fertilizes the 
plant during growth. It is made of a 
material that decomposes readily in 
moisture. 

I am using seed of another plant that 
is said to add charm to flower 
One that I saw was very 
fragrance of its foliage 
entire room where it 
much like that of Asparagus sprengeri 
and is much used with other flowers in 
vasing because of the exquisite fragrance. 


collections. 
lovely and the 
perfumed the 
was. Foliage is 





Use sandy soil and same temperature as 
for Carnations but do net water until 
quite dry. The name of this plant is 
Boronia megastigma which is said to be 
a great favorite in England though it 
seems to be little known here. It germin- 
ates in about ten days and grows to one 
foot in height with drooping, bell-shaped 
purple and geld flowers. 

Did I tell vou that my 
twice? I] had never seen a 
Poinsettia do this and was greatly sur- 
prised. The first five blooms (as large 
as a dinner plate) lasted from the first 
of November until the twenty-eighth of 
January when I saw five more buds de- 
veloping. I attribute the second bloom- 
ing to my use of Fertillis, a very reliable 
plant feod for house plants. It supplied 
needed power. I want to thank readers 
for their lovely letters to me about this 
“Texas News.” Not a big world after all. 


Poinsettia has 
bloomed 


Tigridias from Seed 
H. R. Rawson, (IIl.) 


HE Tigridia is not difficult to grow, 
and it is a beautiful and unusual 
thing, worthy of space in any garden. 
True, each bloom lasts but a day but each 
plant will produce many flowers during the 
season. 
I’ve found them very 


easy to grow from 


seed, so that a good stock of bulbs can be 
produced at very small cost. The seed 
germinates a bit slowly in about twenty- 


It seems best to start them inside 
March in order to get fine bulbs 
Also some of them 


five days. 
in early 
for the following year. 


will bloom the first year. If started out- 
side, after all danger of frost is past, they 
should be protected from the midday sun, 


and kept moist at all times. 

Mine were planted in a mixture of equal 
parts of peat sharp sand and heavy 
garden soil. The mixture retains sufficient 
moisture, and excessive moisture drains off 
readily. I favor flats not over three 
inches deep that have a large number of 
holes through the bottom for drainage. The 
topsoil is very lightly dusted with Semesan 
after planting to combat damping off. Of 
course, the soil must not be allowed to 
dry out. 

The seedlings are very interesting, 
because of their unusual appearance, and 
they develop rapidly, if growing conditions 
are favorable. Mine are pricked out to the 
coldframe in late April, in order that they 
get all the sunshine possible. You see, my 
coldframe is covered with a flexible 


Oss. 


ol; ss 
fila 


substitute that passes sun rays that are 
blocked by ordinary glass. The plants 
develop a very heavy root growth that 


transplants readily. 
In late May, the young plants are shifted 
to the garden and blooms appear in Sep- 


tember. The bulbs (or are they corms?) 
are dug before the ground freezes, and 
given the care of Gladiolus corms during 
storage. Nevertheless, mine are stored in 


dry sand to prevent much and 
are doing well. 


For this year, 


shrinking, 


I have a spot picked out 


for them, where they will have partial 
shade during the hottest part of the day, 


and I anticipate a brilliant and 


display. 


beautiful 





Seeds of “DIFFERENT” Flowers 


Here are the “hard to find” varieties gath- 


ered from odd corners of the world: strange 
beauties from Chile, Mexico, Tasmania, 
Kenya and the Orient. For interesting cata- 
log, write Dept 7 


REX. D. PEARCE, Merchantville, 


N. J. 





@ HOLLAND BULBS @ 


Shipped free of charge to 
nearest post or express office. 
Apply for our free catalogue to: 
J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM, HOLLAND 


your 
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Dahlias are Easy! 


( Continued from page 176) 


You can use the same general fertiliz- 
ing program that you use for the rest 
ot your garden planting. You can use 
the same insecticides as you do for the 
rest of your garden. If you want large 
flowers pinch out the two side buds that 
grow with the center bud. These side 
buds ean be pinched out as soon as you 
see them or if you want to be sure the 
center bud has not been injured by an 
insect wait until the buds are about the 
size of a pea. 


Primulas for the Window 
Garden 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL 

| BELIEVE there are few more accom- 
modating and desirable plants for the 

window garden than the Primulas. To 

me, they are as intimate in their beauty 

as are the Pansies. They seem just to 

“say things” to you. 

Long ago we had Primula obeoniea in 
our garden that gave us bloom so early 
in the spring, but these dear old stand- 
bys are now eclipsed by so many im- 
proved kinds they must of course take a 
back seat. 

[ have learned a big secret about 
Primulas and now my window is never 
without their colorful flowers. Our rooms 
are too warm for them and in disgust I 
carried them to a basement south window 
believing I was bidding them goodbye as 
real failures. 

Imagine my surprise a month later to 
see big bunches of bloom on each plant, 
lovely, velvety and so full of life and 
charm. I carried the plants to the liv- 
ingroom where we enjoyed them for a 
full month. When the bloom faded I 
returned the pots again to the basement 
for the moist air that the plant seems to 
love. 

The most charming Primula I have re- 
cently seen is Siren, a P. sinensis vari- 
ety—a deep rose pink with red eye and 
deeply fringed; stalk is long and_ blos- 
soms large making a striking addition 


_ 


to any window garden; foliage rich 
bronze. The lovely fimbriata is also 


striking in blossom. P. kewensis is 
a bit different with a ten inch tall stalk 
of yellow, a good color for showy effeets. 

By sowing the seed now one may have 
plants ready for winter. I use the two 
inch Osmo transplanting paper-pots and 
when plants are two inches high I set pot 
and all in the pot I mean to keep them. 
(Osmo pots are fertilizers for the plant 
and disintegrate to its benefit.) Give 
Primula seed two weeks to germinate. 
You won’t regret having a few Primulas 
for the winter window garden. 


YEAR OLD FIELD GROWN 


UARANTEED TO LIVE 


Big 2-year old ever-blooming roses with strong, sturdy root 
well-balanced tops—the kind 
guaranteed to live and bloom for you this year! 
lutely free of charge any bush that does not live and bloom, if you notify 
us by July 1st, 1938. Guarantee applies to all bushes ordered for delivery 
2-year-old field-grown Dept. of Agri- 
culture inspected rose bushes—GUARANTEED TO LIVE AND BLOOM— 
for only 25c each postpaid. Order now—enjoy your own rose garden this year! 


af >] a 
45 VARIETIES! 
(25c each postpaid—order as few or as many as you desire direct from 
this list while stock is still complete. 
American Beauty, red 


RADIANCE ROSE 
OFFER NO. 1 7 
12 year old field-grown by April 15th. 
guaranteed to 
bloom Radiance roses F 
Fragrant. lus 
Offer includes 
6 Red. 3 Pink 2 Shell, and 
1 Rare Texas White Raa 
Roses All bushes 
ThiPt E GUARANTEED 
All 12 roses for i 
ONLY 82.48 rosTrAm 


Briarcliff, rose pink 
Etoile de Hollande, 
deep red 








red 

RAINBOW ROSE E.G Hill, bright red 
OFFER NO. 2 

16 2-year old field-grown 
TRIPLE GUARANTEED 
roses in 10 popular va ¢- 
ties. Offer includes Red ~ 
Pink, 1 Shel! Radiance: ~ M 
McGredr: 2 F K. Drusehki 
* Luxembourg: 2 Tal:eman 
1 Pres. Hoover: 1 Etoile de 


Mrs. Chas. Bell, pink 
and salmon 


Talisman, red and 
yellow 
Edith Nellie Perkins, 


copper and salmon 
Mme. Butterfly, pink 


Hollande 
ard. All 
ONLY #2.59 POSTPAID! 


and 1 Ami Quin- 
for 








OFFER NO, 20 , 

5 sturdy, field-erown Ever- 
greens in popular hardy 
varieties. Guaranteed satis 
factory—Guarante ed-to-live 
Collection ine ludes 1 Deere. 
pious Japonica. I Abelia 
Yrish Juniper, 1 Italian Cy- 
press and 1 Savings Jumper 
All 5 Evergreens for 


ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID! 


All sturdy, 
field-grown plants 








BARGAIN FLOW- 
ERING SHRUB 
OFFER NO. 5 
hardy. blooming-mze flow- 
pig ent in 8 popular 
varieties. Each labelled We 

ewill select 2 


terrey Cypresses ; 
Red Nandina; 








red. 2 white. 2 
pink and 2 yellow flowering 
shrubs from the choicest 
shrubs in our catalog Guar- 
anteed xatisfactory—Guar- 
anteed-to-live! All 8 shrubs 
for 


ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID! 





Think of it! 


Ami Quinard, blackish 


Sunburst, deep yellow 


Pres. Herbert Hoover, 
orange red and gold 


1 and gold 
Goiues wuwn, deep 
vellow 
BARGAIN John Russell, dark 
EVERGREEN red 


TRIPLE 6U 


Every Naughton rose bush is TRIPLE GUARANTEED—it is guaranteed true to 
variety, to be high grade stock, and to live and bloom! 


hew, Pyramidal, and Chinese Ar- 
borvitae, Irish, Pfitzers, Chinese, 
Spiney Green, and Savins Juni- 
pers; Arizona, Italian, and Mon- 
Mugho Pine; 
Wax Ligustrum. 
Prices, 59c each, postpaid. 


WE PAY ALL POSTAGE! 
Orders Shipped C.0.D. if Desired! 


NAUGHTON FARMS 


that 


Strong 


Hollywood, deep pink 

F. J. Grootendorst, red 
or pink fringed 

Kirsten Poulsen, bright 


rec 

Frank W. Dunlop, dark 
crimson 

Hadley, crimson 

Paul Neyron, scarlet 

Caledonia, white 

K. A. Victoria, white 

Dame Edith Helen, pink 

Lady Hillingdon, 
apricot 

Margaret McGredy, 
orange vermillion 

Roslyn, deep yellow 

Killarney White 

Killarney Pink 

Columbia, pink 

Sensation, brilliant 


red 
Evart Van Dyke, sal- 


tei; 


postpaid. 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


usually sell at prices of 50c or 


Hibiscus ; 


systems and 
more— 
We will replace abso- 





ALL COLORS! 


Specify shipping date.) 


Luxembourg, yellow 
pink and red 

Chas. K. Douglas, 
scarlet 

Francis Scott Key, 
crimson orange 

Betty Uprichard, copper 
and orange carmine 

Frau Karl Druschki, 
white 

Mary, Countess of 
lichester, pink 

J. 3. L. Mock, crimson 

Los Angeles, salmon 
pink and yellow 

Etoile de France, 
crimson 

Grus An Teplitz, bril- 
liant crimson 

Syracuse. crimson 

lord Chariemont, 
crimson 

Baby Ideal, crimson 
Polyantha 


ARANTEE! 


If you are not entirely 


satisfied with your roses, notify us within 5 days and we will send you other satisfactory 
stock or will refund your money in full. If any roses fail to live, notify us by July Ist, 
1938, and we will replace them. Make sure of the success of your rose garden—plant 
only strong, sturdy stock protected by this ironclad TRIPLE GUARANTEE! 
OUTSTANDING BARGAINS IN 
EVERGREENS 


SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS 

FLOWERING SHRUBS 

guaranteed-to-live, All sturdy, guaranteed-to-live, 
Baker, May- field-grown shrubs. Tamarix; 


Spirea Rosea; Spirea Van Hout- 
Pomegranate ; 
jolden Bell; 
Deutzia; Vitex; Red Chokeberry ; 
Red Althea. Prices, 19¢ each, 


Forsythia; 
White 











PLANT BARGAINS 


All Pot-Grown No Planting Losses 


8 Delphiniums, Blackmore & Langdon Hybrids........$1.00 
8 Aquilegia (Columbine) Elliott’s Long-spurred. . $1.00 
8 Canterbury Bellis, Cup and Saucer...... ‘% . $1.00 
8 Digitalis (Foxglove) Giant Shirley Hybrids... .$1.00 
8 Pink Cushion Mums. Finest hardy variety... $1.00 
All will bloom this year. Any 3 collections $2.75; All five 
$4.50. We guarantee satisfaction. All orders prepaid. 
Free Bargain List. 


Delaware, Ohio 








PANSY PLANTS | 5:00 postpata 

$1.00 postpaid 

In bloom, aplendid color range 
Order now—plants ready in April 
The world’s finest strains grown under severe 
climatic conditions to insure long blooming sea- 
son. Send for catalog listing choice hardy 
perennials. 
VIEW ACRES 


609 S. Eighth Street Hamilton, Montana 
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IDANIHI LIAS 


Satan, scarlet red $0.50 
Palo Alto, coral red, shaded gold = .75 
Dixie Ravenscroft, flaming orange.75 
La Fiesta, sulphur yellow — 
Eagle Rock Fantasy, violet rose.. 50 


$ $3.05 
Fife. pest csr 

















Zztp 


TRIMMER 's 





lectrimmer . 


* 80 down ,y— 











¥ JOIN NOW * 
The American Dahlia Society 


Dues $2.00 Per Year 
Get the Improved BULLETIN 


The Finest and Most 


Published. 


Informative 
Mail Dues Today to 


Dahlia Magazine 


C. LOUIS ALLING 


M 451 Court St., West Haven, Conn. 
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CHEMICALS 


for water culture 
and sand culture 
$1.00 


A 2 lb. set of dry chemicals 
ready for solution according to 
the SHIVE formula. Complete 
instructions in their use by the 
first commercial purveyor of 
Hydroponic salts. 


JOHN G. DAVIS 


1915 Marin Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 











GROW STRAWBE 


Harrisous’ Plants, selected strains, “SS 
give you larger yields, more profits. Write 
today for free 68 page colorful catalog 
Describes best Strawberries, Raspberries, 
Asparagus, Grapes, also Fruit Trees. 
Box 24 
BERLIN 

MARYLAND 
7 


























ya $ 
plants, heavily rooted. All wil 
bloom soon. Satisfaction avaran- 


@ PANSY PLANTS @ 
Superb blooms 3 to 4 

60 teed. FREE 25th ANNIVERSARY ‘ 
LIST. Prepaid 


inches 
across. Wonderful colors. 
BREECE'S GARDENS Delaware, Ohio 









These Natural Homes 
Attract the Birds 
All Year ‘Round 


Worth every cent of $2.75—2 strongly 
built wren houses of generous size 
(holes can be enlarged for larger 
birds) { sheltered feeder to attract the 


birds. Send check or pay Postman 
$1.98 plus small M. O. fee. (Post- 
paid E. of Mississippi R.)  t5e in 


stamps brings big fence, furniture and 
rustic book. 

NEW JERSEY FENCE CoO. 
1002 Mitchell Ave., Burlington, N. J. 


Piatform 
Feeder 














Flowers of Rare Beauty 
Vegetables of Exceptional 


Fi Merit. Packets for 
every purse. Catalog F 
ee Ss and trial packet FREE 


ARTHUR PAPKE Sccdsman New Lenox. fut. | 


RAREBULBSPECIAL 


23 Bulbs for $1.00 


Here are unusual and delightful bulbs 
for the summer garden. All are of 
easiest culture, handled just like Gladi 
olus. Included are 2 Garden Amaryllis 
formosissima (crimson), 8 Exquisite 
Fairy Lilies Mixed (varied delicate tint- 
ings), 10 Gay Summer Oxalis (mixed 
colors), and three Hyacinthus candicans, 
the Giant Summer Hyacinth. Altogether 
there are twenty-three bulbs in gorgeous 
color range, for only ONE DOLLAR. 


| Most interesting catalogue on request. 


























REX. D. PEARCE 3 Merchantville, 
Dept. Z New Jersey 
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Glimpses of Nature ---Spring 


LAURA FENNER 


PRING arrived officially a few days 
ago, March 21, and now with April 
at hand we find Nature moving so 

fast that it is impossible for an ordinary 
mortal to keep pace with her. 

A number of birds returned North in 
March, but April lures them back in 
droves. Bluebirds, robins, killdeer, and 
grackles are among the earliest arrivals, 
and it is indeed a red letter day when we 
hear the first robin seolding, the first 
bluebird whispering its lovely song, and 
the first killdeer winging his way noisily 
through the night sky. But the bronze 
grackles, or blackbirds, do not herald 
their coming by the notes of just one 
emissary; indeed not! Blackbirds may 
be far from our thoughts, when suddenly. 
without a moment’s warning, the air is 
fairly rent asunder by a hundred or a 
thousand voices proclaiming from the 
branches of the old Maple in the door- 
vard, that spring really is here. 

In company with the bronze grackles 
usually are found in lesser numbers their 
cousins, the red-wing blackbirds, who, 
when they settle down to family life, 
make their homes in the marshes. But at 
this time they come to our dooryards, 
enjoying the hospitality of the feeding 
shelf, especially if corn is on the menu. 
and paying for the repast ‘with lovely 
song. 

Somehow reminiscent of early spring 
flowers is the clear whistle, “spring o’ the 
year” of the meadowlark. One has the 
feeling that Hepaticas are blooming in 
the woodlands and Spring Beauties are 
unfolding on sunny hillsides when hear- 
ing the first meadowlark. 

Early April is an appropriate time to 
get acquainted with the many branches 
of the sparrow family. At this time 
we are hearing the first vesper and field 
sparrow songs, not in our dooryards, 
ordinarily, but in the open fields. The 
song sparrow is more domestie however, 
and we may observe it in the yard and 
garden. It is not at all unusual to have 
a song sparrow or two witli us the entire 
winter, during which time we _ hear 
snatches of his pretty song on every 
sunny day. The chipping sparrow, that 
mite of energy, although not a singer of 
note is one of our cherished birds that 
works so tirelessly at the task of search- 
ing out insects in the newly turned earth 
of flower bed and garden plot. The 
dainty nests of curled hair and soft grass 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Thrill of a Lifetime 
10 BULBS—all different—$1.00 postpaid 


Will grow 14-inch plants with enormous flowers 
Different Types. Gorgeous colors 


RANUNCULUS ASIATICUS 


Milliken’s Giant Superba Strain. Large double 
flowers this Spring from all size bulbs. Red, 
pink, orange, yellow, white, mixed. 


ANEMONE CORONARIA 


Giant poppylike flowers this Spring from all size 
bulbs. Blue, red, white, lavender, mixed. 


40 No. 1 bulbs (either of above) $1.00 postpaid 
70 No. 2 bulbs (either of above) $1.00 postpaid 
100 No. 3 bulbs (either of above) $1.00 postpaid 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue with planting instructions 
Milliken Nurseries, Cucamonga, California 





often are concealed in the 
shrubbery. 

The health of our gardens depends so 
much on the birds that we should do 
everything possible to attract them. This 
may be done with but little effort hy 
planting certain flowers that attract them. 
Cosmos will bring droves of goldfinches 
and kinglets all through the summer 
From the time the first blossoms open the 
finches will watch for them to gu to seed, 
and they will come every day to inspect 
the prospective crop. Sunflowers, either 
the giant variety, or the dainty fluffy 
type, will draw a number of birds to 


dooryard 














The baby 


robin waits expectantly for 
meal time 


feast on the seeds. The list ineludes nut- 
hatehes, titmice, finches, jays and wood- 
peckers, to name a few at random, and 
not a seed will be missed, we discover, 
if by chance we go out to gather a few 
for planting another year. But seeds 
are inexpensive, and so we do not be- 
grudge them even the ones we had 
planned on gathering ourselves. 

Stalks of lettuce if allowed to stand 
will go to seed, which is anvther induce- 
ment for the seedeaters tu watch care- 
fully over the garden, incidentally pick- 
ing up a myriad of insects from ground, 
plant, vine and tree. 

Not until May have all the old favorites 
returned. May and June are the busiest 
of all the months for our birds, with the 
time filled to the utmost with domestie 
duties and great responsibility. 

Musical competition is keen in the 
marshy places in early April. For while 
the red-wings are building their nests 
and trying to outdo one another with 


song, the bogs are also ringing with the 
DISTINCTIVE ,,, s] 
ROCK PLANTS 


— BILLARDEIRI ROSEA—Pink flowers; April and 
May 

CAMPANULA GARGANICA—Blue star-shaped flowers; June 
ERINUS ALPINUS—Short spikes of dark lavender; May 


and June 
IBERIS JUCUNDA—Beautiful flowers of shell pink; June 
PRIMULA VERIS—Wide range of rich velvety shades; May 
These hardy plants have beautiful attractive foliage and 
attain a height of 6 to 8 inches. Sure to be enjoyed when 
in bloom. Transplanted, field-grown plants—Sure to bloom. 
Your choice: 5 for $1.00 postpaid (Catalog val. $1.45) 
Write for catalog of perennials and rock plants 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Mlinois 
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song of countless little frogs, or spring 
peepers. All day long they sing, and 
far into the night; long after the red- 
wing’s voice is still. The singing of the 
frogs is one of Nature’s loveliest musical 
demonstrations, and one that passes all 
too quickly. Year after year we look 
forward with great anticipation to the 
first songs of our old favorites, and the 
thrill of hearing them is never diminished, 
no matter how many the seasons we have 
listened to them. 

Early April finds the flowers of the 
wovodlands coming on in swift succession. 
Some blooming on for a few weeks, and 
others passing so swiftly that we may 
miss their blossoms entirely if our excur- 
sions to the woods are spaced too many 
days apart. Especially is this true of the 
dainty Twinleaf, with its oblong, purple- 
tinted buds that open intv white flowers 
resembling very much the blossoms of 
Blvodroot. 











Twinleaf 
brief-lived flowers in April 


(Jeffersonia with 


diphylla) 


Spring Beauties that blossom so pro- 
fusely in open, sunny places, perhaps 
bloom over a longer period than any of 
the spring wild flowers. We find them 
all through April, and on well into May. 

Toothwort, Marsh Marigolds, Dutch- 
man’s Breeches, Adder Tongue; followed 
by Trillium, Buttereups, May-apple and 
Wild Geranium, to name but a few. 
Middle May comes Fleabane and Wild 
Mustard in profusion, which begins to 
mark the passing of the deep woods 
flowers, and the beginning of the bloom 
of open fields that hold sway in great 
numbers, and an ever changing variety 
until the frosts of next fall put an end 
to outdoor blossoms. 

And so, lie these few nature notes, 
we find the months of spring filled with 
birds, songs and flowers. 





1F YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 


LILIES... 


and summer flowering bulbs, send for 


our price list. Clean, healthy stock, 
‘er reasonably priced. 
NELSON BULB FARMS 
WETHERSFIELD CONN. 











BUCKEYE 
GLORY 


It does not take an 


expert to succeed 
with 


GOLDEN RULE 
DAHLIAS 


Great Reductions in 
Plant Prices in our 
1938 catalogue, sent 
on request. 


GOLDEN RULE 
DAHLIA FARM 


Lebanon Ohio 


Dept. F. 











ROCK PLANTS FROM THE NORTH 


New England's Coldest Nursery Offers 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF ROCK PLANTS IN AMERICA 


8 ROCK GARDEN FERNS 


Ebony Spleenwort ............ $.25 
Maidenhair Spleenwort ....... 35 
Green Spleenwort ........... 75 
Bulbet Bladder Fern ......... -25 
Purple Cliff Brake ............ 35 
Ee ee re 25 
Braun‘’s Meliy Ferm .......... 50 
ND i in bck ais o eon lan 25 
8 OF OUR 35 CAMPANULAS 
Gi Mn vtnckadeden se eaansa $.25 
Gs MEE hid.s 64AGRee So beesewen 50 
C. poscharskyanum........... 35 
| RR Ee 35 
SL, 95.0 sna a005 0 d0nuee 35 
ee GED ccc tcusesacons 35 
i IR oss cddexe bacedamee 35 
Me GEE bos eesecasgsod nes 35 





8 FINE THYMES 


7. Dee ok baidc a coc coca 0s $.35 
T. cit. argenteo-marginata .... .35 
T. Herba-Baronne...........- 35 
T. Lamuqgimesus ...ccccscccccccs 25 
0 errr. reer 35 
T. serpy, Anne Hall .......... 50 
TGR, GE n.040cccccccces 25 
T. serpy. coccineum .......... 25 
8 OF OUR 40 DIANTHI 
Dh GS n.nkcb0s0esnccbeed $.25 
Bi CEES ine kc cic cassctian 25 
A. GID, vn c.c cc nnccsecsce ses -25 
BA, SONI. 2 cc cccccsscscecece 35 
De GOREN o.cs:ccccccsesesene 25 
i EEE. 0060004505 0086— 50 
ee I one venddssecccenns 35 
D. sylvestris frigidus ......... 25 


VERMONT WILD FLOWERS 


EVERGREENS e 
HARDY ROSES ° 


SHADE TREES e 
PEONIES 


SHRUBS 


° IRIS @ PHLOX 


NEW HEMEROCALLIS and other Perennials 


CATALOG FREE, 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


excepting to Gulf 


and Pacific Coast states—20 cents to these states 


Dept. F. Barre, Vermont 














DELPHINIUM SEEDLINGS 


From Wheeler Croft Hand Pollinated Seeds— 
Amethyst, Desert Twilight, Mountain Shadows, 
Sunrise, Gentian, Orchid—and MIXED 


$2.00 per dozen 


AGNES A. WHEELER 


6123 S. E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 
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PARKS FLOWER BOOK 


Every flower lover needs Park's Flower 
Book. A_ valuable, useful reference 
volume. Gives pronunciation of flower 
names, time of germination, height of 
plants, special uses; together with 
complete catalog of seeds, bulbs, 
tubers. Send today for your free copy. 
Special 1938 Park offering: Lobelia 
Crystal Palace, Lupinus The Bride and Phiox 
Cinnabar Scarlet—all for 10c. 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 

Dept. 1-B Greenwood, 8. C. 
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Loma 
makes lawns and 
gardens THRIVE 


Use Léma and in a short time your 
lawn will become a_ sturdy, thick 
carpet of emerald green . . . your 
flowers will be more beautiful and 
longer-lasting your vegetables 
will be meatier and more flavorful 

. your fruit trees will yield more 
abundantly . and your shade trees 
will be healthier and more handsome. 


FAMOUS {.: QUALITY 


Loma serves an entirely different 
purpose than the usual fertilizer manu- 
factured for ordinary field crops. It 
is adapted specifically for quick-grow- 
ing plants—and, therefore, is ideal for 
lawns, flowers, shrubbery, vegetables, 
trees and greenhouses. 

Léma is clean. Odorless. Easy to use. 
And available in convenient packages 
from 1 lb. cans to 100 Ib. bags. 

For sale by leading hardware, seed 
and department stores. 




















GROW PLANTS 
WITH CHEMICAL SOLUTIONS 


Sand Culture, a practical method for every gar- 


dener to grow plants without soil. Use sand in 
wooden flats and Garden Chemicals to grow su- 
perior plants and seedlings in one-third less 
time. Eliminate soil-borne diseases. Formula 
developed by New Jersey State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Garden Chemicals to make 25 gal. Cul- 
ture Solution $1.00 postpaid. Illustrated booklet 
gives complete directions for use 


THE GARDEN CHEMICAL CO. 
Cedar Ave., Livingston New Jersey 





Medium size (1-11! inch) 
Y - ca 4 

Crlaadiol’é 2008 yer 100 Prepaia. 
Smaller lots at same rate. 


Free from thrips No catalogue. 


Apricot Glow $1.00 Golden Frills .... 1.00 
Betty Nuthall 1.00 Opalescent ........ iO 
Chas. Dickens 1.00 i ee -« 1.50 
Dr. F. E. Bennett... 1.10 Sonatine 7 . 3.00 
Giant Nymph 1.00 Tiffany .... , 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00 
\. P. BONVALLET & CO., WICHERT, ILLINOIS 


ENGLISH 
iNBLUE BELLS 


1) Yo 8 BULBS 25c 
LU 36 BULBS $1.00 Postpaid 


Wood Hyacinths with their 
pendent bells are effective 
in flower and shrubbery 
borders. Will thrive in dense 
shade and under Pine trees 
where few other plants will 
grow. Your choice of Blue, 
Rose or White. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
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The Busy Gardener Work Cards 


I. GEORGE QUINT 








APRIL saat , 
HIGHLIGHTS: Disbud Peonies—start perennial 
Calendar seeds—spread plant food evenly—make new flower 


beds—make seed beds. 


NORTH: Hotbeds and coldframes need air and water—have lead arsenate avail- 
able to rout chewing insects, flowers of sulphur for mildew and hellebore as a 
dust poison—uncover bulbs—sow Poppy seeds, also seeds of plants that are 
difficult to shift—divide Phlox, Delphinium, Helenium and other hardy per- 
ennials—set out seeds of hardy vegetables—sow China Asters in coldframe— 
transplant seedlings from hotbed to frame—take cuttings of house plants and 
Chrysanthemums—transplant evergreens—rub sprouts from trees—prune Grape 
vines and fruit trees—use fertilizer (ie., prepared plant food). 








SOUTH: Plant annuals at once, where they are to grow—get rid of stray weeds 
—dig wood ashes into ground around perennials—remove coverings from 
garden beds—root Coleus cuttings—plant Sunflowers—start the fall garden— 
spray for mildew. 

WEST COAST: April is the deadline for fall gardens—last call for sowing 
annuals—get out young Pansy plants—divide Caladium, Phlox and Callas— 


plant Dahlias—keep new shrubs well watered—weed, mow and water the 
lawn. 








FLOWERBEDS 
Preparation 





Good drainage is the foundation of any flower bed. 
Stones are excellent material. 











Early April brings new flower beds. Dig the ground two feet deep, removing 
stones, gravel and sandy subsoil. In refilling the excavation place a layer of 
coarse gravel, crushed or small stone or coal clinkers at the bottom. Above it 
put a layer of straw or leaf mulch removed from other beds, then a mixture of 
soil, good manure and coarse bone. The bed should be filled to within six 
inches of the top and lightly patted down. On the top there should be a layer 
of finely sifted garden loam mixed with prepared plant food. This type of bed is 
recommended especially for hardy plants, which do not require constant turn- 
ing over and enriching of the soil every season. Many persons surround their 
flower beds with decorative stone, which prevents water running outside the bed 
and seeping into the grass nearby. 











SEEDBEDS 
Outdoor 





Fertilization of the seedbed is not necessary. Germi- 
nation does not depend on fertility. 





Proper preparation of a seedbed is one of the requisites of successful gardening. 
The bed should be in a location away from possibility of strong winds or full 
sun. Spade the soil deeply and be certain that the topsoil, to be used for sow- 
ing seeds, is fine. Heavy soil may be lightened by the addition of silver sand. 
An improvised lath screen may be used as a shelter to break the force of wind 
or to protect the bed from the hot rays of a blazing sun. In the event of a 
heavy rain an ordinary window screen placed over the bed will prevent seeds 
being washed out. Before seeds have germinated burlap will serve the same 
purpose. Sow seed thinly, to avoid plants growing in bunches. Large seeds 
should be spaced so that the plants will not touch. 
with sand to make thin sowing easier. 


Fine seeds may be mixed 





(Continued on page 204) 
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Glad Gossip—lII 


(Continued from page 171) 


fault of it not confined to Florida, by any 
means. Good yellows seem to be few. 
SOUVENIR was the standby for several 
years, then came GOLD EAGLE, a pretty 
ruffled Prim hybrid, with short head. 
GOLDEN DREAM appeared for a year or 
two, with fine long spikes, too; but they 
failed to open up properly in the florists’ 
windows,—again a fault not confined to 
southern winter-grown stock, rather a 
peculiarity of the variety, which exhib- 
itors have condemned for decades. 

If one wants smoky shades, what better 
could we ask than the prize-winning 
BaGpap, which comes up from the South 


in fine shape. Of course, commercial 
growers in the South cannot afford to 
indulge in such novelties as this, and 


Stark OF BETHLEHEM in quantity; but 
Maip oF ORLEANS, for a creamy white, 
comes in fair quantity, and is as fine from 
the south as the northern-grown summer 
supply of it. 

In spite of all of this, and it is not bad, 
there are grounds for the complaint that 
the offerings from the South lack variety. 
The above, with Mrs. Leon Dovauas, 
Mrs. FRANK PENDLETON, GLADDIE Boy, 
Break O’Day, and a very few others 
make up the bulk of the shipments. Very 
few of the darker shades ;—A1pa in violet, 
or maroons or smokies, ever appear. This 
is probably as much a result of restricted 
demand for these as to neglect on the 
part of the growers. 

In this matter of varieties shipped 
from the South, the writer is probably as 
interested as the enquirer, since he has 
been haunting the markets for good varie- 
ties the past three years, from February 
to April, to get material for crossing on 
his little, winter-growing Sweetglads.. The 
assortment of varieties has usually been 
quite restricted, and sometimes disap- 
pointing, specially when one considers 
the large exhibition sorts. But we would 
not expect commercial growers to stock 
the newest and most expensive, like Miss 
New ZEALAND, even if it would grow 
well in the South, which it may not. Many 
fine northern varieties have failed to pro- 
duce good commercial spikes during a 
Florida winter, and many others have 
proven poor shippers, on the long journey 
to the market, and during the still longer 
tarrying in the shops. 

But the Florida growers are learning 
how to handle many kinds very well, as 
I have already cited. They must not be 
eut in too tight bud, nor kept too eold in 
transit. A shipment of over-chilled 
spikes never does open properly on 
arrival. And occasional Florida freezes 
do severe damage to blooms, some of the 
injury not being detected until the stalks 
are already shipped. The Prims in gen- 
eral are proving poor shippers, as was to 


be anticipated. Commercial growers and 
florists both learned this years ago, and 


much to their regret, for the Prims are 
fine for really discriminating decorative 
use. The further fact that they are good 
growers in the short winter days, both 
outdoors in Florida and in greenhouses 
north, make them more attractive at this 
season. 
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( BRILLIANT STARS 


, 


Tahoka Daisy 


“Anniversary Special’’ values, helpful gardening 
Reasonable prices. 
179 DREER BUILDING 
LL HENRY A. DREER Philadelphia, Pa. } 











for your 1938 
PAGEANT OF 
FLOWERS 


Picture the panorama of color your 
garden will have with these exciting 
new flowers offered by Dreer — The 
House of Quality Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs! Order now. Sent postpaid. 


MARIGOLD —Chrysanthemum-flow- 
ered Hybrids comprise many new and 
distinct types. Blooms, 2 to 4 in., in 
most interesting forms. Colors range 
through all shades of yellow and or- 
ange. Pkt, 20c; spec. pkt. 75c 
SHAKESPEARE’S PANSIES—A 
symposium of loveliness! Quaint and 
colorful—a beautiful rediscovered strain 
of Shakespeare’s time. Easily grown; 
profuse, long-blooming; suited to any 
location. Pkt. 50c; spec. pkt. $1.25. 
ZINNIA—Gaillardia-flowered Mized 
—A remarkable new development, 2- 
in. blooms; varying tones—rose, pink, 
bronze, orange, yellow, lavender, and 
combinations. Pkt. 15c; spec. pkt. 
60c; % oz $1 
DELPHINIUM—Giant Pacific 
brids in mixed blue shades. 
iest and most beautiful 
we have ever seen! 
well-formed spikes; 
to 3 in. diam.) Carefully selected. 
. 50c; spec. pkt. $2. 

YELLOW WONDER POPPY (Papaver 


Hy- 
The show- 
Delphinium 
Gigantic heights; 
huge flowers (2% 


me amurense) —- Bright buttercup - yellow 
blooms of remarkable size borne on f 

hinium wiry stems 2 ft. long. Very profuse; ¢ 
easy to grow. Pkt. 25c; spec. pkt. 75c. 


TAHOKA DAISY — Showy, compact 
bushes, 12 in. high and 2 ft. across— 
covered with graceful blooms of lovely 
light lavender-blue. Attractive fern- 
like foliage. Pkt. 20c; spec. pkt. 


DREER’'S “*Hundredth 


Anniversary” 


GARDEN BOOK 


75e. 





ee: ee 
Yellow Wonder Poppy 


FREE— Send for the most interesting catalog in Dreer history. 
New flowers, fascinating novelties, all old favorites, many 


Zinnia 
Fes,’ 





anit 


hints. | 
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Outstanding GLADIOLUS Collections 


GIANT FLOWERING COLLECTION 








J. S. Bach 


FLOWER GARDEN COLLECTION 


10 large bulbs each 
AVE MARIE—Blue 
ALBATROSS—White 
BAGDAD—Smoky old-rose 
MILDRED LOUISE—Strawberry-pink 
RED PHIPPS—Glowing red 


One-half 


Another 1938 Achievement 


TYRIAN 


gan Gladiolus 


greatest outstanding merit. 
florets are compactly spaced with 12 to 14 open at one time on gracefully 


6 large bulbs each 


J. S. BACH—Scarlet 

KING ARTHUR—Ruffled deep lavender 
MAMMOTH WHITE—Pure white 
MAUVE MAGIC—Giant mauve 
SMILING MAESTRO—Huge orange 


30 large bulbs 


for $2.50 


Postpaid 


One-half above collection for $1.40 


All varieties used in this collection give from FIVE-to-EIGHT-INCH blooms. 


winner. 


50 large 
bulbs for 


$1.60 


Postpaid 
above collection, $1.00, postpaid 


Winner of the seed- 


PRINCESS ling award Michi- 


Show, 1937, securing 89!/. points. 
The color is a mallow rose or rose-purple. 


long, strong stem bearing !8 buds. 


| large bulb $1.00 


Large size only for sale 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 





White Spire 


Its color was judged its 


Every one a 


1938 SENSATION 
WHITE SPIRE 


Pure White 


Of all the whites | have seen 
i honestly believe this to be 
the best. Glistening white 
with no markings; the petals 
are chamois-like in substance. 
The florets are perfectly 
placed, 8 being open at one 
time, of five-inch span. The 
long, tapering spike head will 
carry 18 to 24 buds. A tall 
growing variety 4 to 5 ft. high. 
A great treat in store for 
those who grow it in 1938. 


| large bulb $1.50 


Large size only for sale. 


The 


WENTWORTH GARDENS, 4007 W. Territorial Rd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The PREMIER CERTIFIED Seal is 
your guarantee of a supe- 
rior Lighter Colored and 
Lighter Weight PEAT MOSS. 
Like alight sponge, Premier 
is extremely porous and 
absorbent, live, ‘resilient, 
non-caking ... and the only 
Peat Moss VACUUM-CLEANED 
to remove impurities. 








Lawns, flowers, vege- 
tables, trees... ANYTHING 
grows better if you use 
Premier Peat Moss. Write 
today for booklet explain- 
ing how, when, where and 
why to use Peat Moss. 
Premier Peat Moss Corp., 
150 Nassau St., N.Y. C. 








NOVELTY ROSES FOR YOUR GARDEN 


You will enjoy having new .. colorful . . differ- 
ent. . distinctive Novelty Roses in your garden. 
Direct from the originators. 

PEACHBLOW. Being exhibited this year for the first time. 
Buds are a deep pink, but when fully open they are that 
beautiful light pink. Price: $1.00 each. 


President Hoover and Autumn at 50c each. 


Our other Standard Varieties at 35¢ each, 
or 3. for 1.00. Send for price list. 


L. B. Coddington Co. Box 100 Murray Hill, N. J. 


WO RK CARD S (Continued from page 202) 





PLANT FOOD 


Application Plant food is not a cure-all. It is, rather, a tonic 
for the growing plant. 














One of the average gardener’s common errors is the belief that plant food will 
cure the evils caused by poor drainage, insufficient moisture, lack of sunlight 
or improper soil texture. Plant food is a product which supplies food ele- 
ments necessary for the best development of plants, but it will not compensate 
for other unfavorable conditions though it will increase the vigor of plants and 
help them overcome adverse conditions. It should be applied evenly. Four 
pounds per 100 square feet will prove a satisfactory first feeding for the 
perennial border. Uneven distribution of the food will result in spotty growth, 
and in applying it, it is essential that overfeeding be avoided. Do not apply 
the food in layers in the soil, and do not permit it to remain in contact with 
stems or foliage. Apply it when plants are dry, and soak the area at once, to 
permit the food to be washed from the plants and carried down into the soil. 














PEONIES 





For blossoms that will make your neighbor sit up 
and take notice, remove all but the terminal bud. 








Heralds of summer, Peonies should be in every garden; yet, because of the 
mistaken idea that they are difficult to grow, many persons ignore them. Any 
good garden soil will produce good plants so long as it is neither excessively 
acid nor too sour. The plants do best in a full sun. The plants respond 
admirably to a treatment of potash and phosphorus, wood ashes, bonemeal and 
acid phosphate. As the buds develop use a slight sprinkling of nitrate of 
soda to induce large flowers. During dry spells supply water, for Peonies 
like moisture. Disbud for large blossoms. Frequently ants bother the buds; 
in that event drench the ant hills with boiling water or pour a little carbon 
bisulphide into the hills. Control bud rot by spraying weekly during the spring 
with Bordeaux mixture. 














es DE, lseled Varieties $4).00 
Sent prepaid for 
A choice selection of large bulbs, 2 bulbs of each 
color. State your choice when ordering. 
List furnished on request. 


ROBERT KAPPLER, Morrisville, Pa. 
(a CAAA SRN 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Attractive 
Practical 


Convenient 


Beautiful gray 
green color blends 
with garden. Every 
user satisfied. Sam- 
ples free to garden 
owners. 


Send today. 


Howard Hammitt 
656 Main St. 
Hartford, Conn. 








BORDERS 


Perennial Make the Perennial Border a place of beauty, not 
a catch-all and an eye sore. 














Too often the perennial border is a catch-all for plants of all colors and heights 
instead of the mass of harmonious hues it is intended to be. The border can 
be grown from seed in one season, but care must be used in sowing seeds and 
then transplanting the seedlings to their permanent quarters. The most 
important problem in developing the border is to provide a consecutive show 
of bloom at all seasons without leaving huge bare spots at any time. Use care 
in planting seeds that will develop into tall plants; these must go into the 
background, and the lower plants must be in the foreground. Perennial seed 
must be sown as early as that of annuals, since the plants require a long period 
of growth the first year in order to establish them for future seasons’ develop- 
ment. 

















These suggestions are printed Index Card size for the convenience 
of the reader and for easy reference 
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Grow Greener Lawns 
and Beautiful Flowers 


with 


WIZARD 


Natural-Weedless 
PLANT FOODS 


Thick, velvety lawns, brighter 

flowers and delicious vege- 
tables can only be grown on soils rich 
in plant food and humus. Wizard sup- 
plies all the needed food elements in 
a safe, natural form. It improves the 
texture of soils, encouraging deep 
root growth. Florists and landscape 
gardeners have used Wizard for 31 
years because manure is a sure way of 
making soils rich and fertile. Wizard 
Manures are weedless, economical and 
easy to use. You can get amazing re- 
sults by using Wizard for feeding all 
your plants. Avoid substitutes — de- 
mand Wizard at your supply house. 
Write for “Tips on Gardening.” 





FREE! 





OZ-ZMORPO ZO wv-4 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
60 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


SHEEP MAN' URES 


PORTER-WALTON’S 
Colorful Gladiolus 


Twenty-five cents J5 Bulbs 
never bought more. 


Think of it—five bulbs Cc 
each of three grand 
varieties. All high 


crown bulbs, guaran- 
teed blooming size. 








Postpaid 


New Garden Book FREE 


More than 100 pages, hundreds 
of illustrations. Brimful of infor- 
mation. It points the way to those 
more vigorous MOUNTA'N GROWN 
SEEDS — SHRUBS — TREES. Write 
today. 





Porter-Walton Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


WRENS Prefer These— 


Our 3 Most Popular Types 











No. 3! Wren 
$1.40 P.P. 


ALL THREE $3.50 POSTPAID 

Full sized houses with lots 

of room for the whole family! 

Send for illustrated catalog of 

bird houses and bird feeders. 

“Tested and Approved by the Birds” 
WELLES L. BISHOP 
224 Murdock Ave. Meriden, Conn. 

Everything for the Birds 


MORE THAN 1100 


ROCK and ALPINE PLANTS 


at reasonable prices are 
listed in our 1938 free cata- 
logue on 





No. 35 Wren 
50c P.P. 

















Continuous Bloom 
in the Rock Garden 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 
Shore Road * Greens Farms, Conn. 








Catalogues Received 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Roslyn Heights, 
N. Y.—Crocus, Hyacinths, Tulips, Iris, Nar- 
cissus, Gladiolus 

THE Storrs and Harrison Co., Painesville, 
Ohio—Oriental Poppies, French Lilacs, Phlox, 
Tulips, Chrysanthemums, Evergreens 

Stumpp &WALTER CO., New York, N. Y.—Tulips, 
Narcissus, Ilyacinths, Lilies 

Van VEEN Nursery, Portland, Ore.—Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas 


WESTERN MaiNe Forest Norsery, Fryeburg, 
Me.—Evergreens 
WhITTEN-ACKERMAN NURSERIES, Bridgman, 


Mich.—Tulips. Roses. Narcissus, Lilies, Hya- 
cinths, Oriental J’oppies 
YeREX BuLs Garvens, Tigard, Ore.—Lilies, and 
Ilemerocallis 
AGGELER & Mrsser Seep Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif.— Vegetables, Asters, Delphiniums, Pan- 
sies. Petunias, Stocks, Dahlins, Gladiolus. 
W. F. Auten Co., Salisbury, Md.—Strawberries. 
Axporra Nurseries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Evergreen trees and shrubs, Deciduous trees 
and shrubs, Roses, Phlox, Deonies. 
BaLLaAy DauLia GakbENs, Palo Alto, Calif.— 
Dahlias. 
BaLLeso, Leiden, Holland—Dahlias. 
BERKELEY HIORTICULTURAL NURSERY, 
; lisias. 
RETSCHER, 
(wholesale). 
Ropeink & ATKINS, Rutherford, 
dendrons, Taxus, Spruce. 
BornTivuL Rivpce NCRSERIES, 
Md.—Fruits, Vegetables, 
Hardy Evergreens. 


Berkeley, 





Ohio—Ilemerocallis 


. JI.—Rhodo- 


Dover, 


Princess Anne, 
Flowering Shrubs, 


BURNETT-SEEDSMEN,- INC... New York, N. Y¥.— 
Russell Lupins, Aquitegias, Asters, Cosmos, 
Delphiniums, Marigolds. Verbenas, Vegetahl +s. 

W. ATLEE Berere. Philadelphia. Pa.—Mari- 
golds, Cosmos, Snapdragons. Sweet Peas, 
Th'ox, Zinnias, G'adiolus, Vegetables, 

Rovert Beisr Co.. Vhiladelphia, Ua.—Vegeta- 
bles. Grass. Delphiniums, Dianthus, Pansies, 
Petunias., 

A. S. Brskirk, Independence, Ohio—Aquatic 
Plants, TIouse Plants 

Leoxarp W. Bert, Highland Creek, Ontario— 
Gladiolus. 

CHuAMPLAIN View GARDENS, Burlington, Vt.— 
Gladiolus. 

Everetr Crark. Poquonock, Conn.—Gladiolus. 

Crrvis) Nvcrseries, Callicoon, N. Y.—Native 
trees and shrubs. 

Iexry A. Dreer’s Garnexn Book, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Snapdragons, Chrysanthemums, Sweet 
Teas, Stocks. Poppies, Marigolds. 

De Reyter Bros., Ocegstgeest, Holland—Euro- 
pean Dahlia Novelties. 

Eum Wien Farm, Wayland. Ohio—Gladiolus, 

Hiernert O. Evans. Redford. Ohio—Gladiolus. 

EVERGREEN Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis.— 
Fvergreens. 

Fryixna Ciorp Farms, Inc., 
Mass.—Gladiolus. 

Fraser & Sox, Pasadena. Calif.—Zinnias, As- 
ters. Cosmos, Delphinium, Hollyhocks, Pan- 
sies. Petuninas. 

GARDENS OF ‘THE Rive Ringer, Ashford, N. C.— 
Evergreens. Ferns, Rock Garden plants. 
Git Bros. Seep Co., Portland, Ore.—Dahilias, 

Sweet Peas. Zinnins, Pansies. 

J. rr Sassenheim, Holland—Gladi- 
olus. 

Peter TIENpERSON & Co., New York, N. Y.— 
Vegetables, Grass Seed, Snapdragons, Asters, 


New Bedford, 


Carnations, Delphiniums, VPansies, Sweet 
Peas. Zinnias. 
Hitusipe Farm, Austinburg, Ohio—Dahlias 


(wholesale). 

IICNTINGTON Nrrsery, Painsville, Ohio—Snap- 
dragons, Cornflowers, Ponupies, Phlox. Mari- 
go'ds. Petunias, Zinnias. Eremurus, Gentians, 
Pyrethrum., 

JACKSON & PERKINS, Y.—New 
Roses. 

W. WI. Kixasiey, Orland, Calif.—Gladiolus. 

Koxyxexrvre & Mark Inec., Noordwyk, Ilol- 
land—Gladiolus. 

LIVINGSTON Seep Co., Columbus, Ohio—Vegeta- 
bles, Asters, Carnations, Cosmos. Marigolds, 
Morning G'ories. Phlox, Nasturtiumes. 

Frixnk F. Lrexp. Cotati, Calif.—Gladiolus, 

McDonatp’s, Ottawa, Cannda— Bulbs, Plants, 
Shrubs. 

MARSHALL'S Steps, New York, N. Y.—Graas, 
Fuehsia, Shasta Daisy, Zinnia Campanula, 
Regonia. Dahlias, Greenhouse ['lants 

Atta T. Mastrick, Pertlind, OQre—Dahlias. 

Marie's Step Rook, Uhiladelphia. Pa.— 
Vegetables, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Asters, Car- 
nations. 

Tiexry F. Micnens., Philadelphia. 
tunias, Calendulas, Roses, 
Chrysanthemums. 


RARE and UNUSUAL FLOWERS 


Lilies, Lewisias and many other rock garden 
rarities. Unusual Alpines. Western Novel- 
ties. Catalog free. 

THOMAS O. PEACOCK 
Crescent City California 


Newark, N. 


Pa.—Te- 
Rhododendrons, 
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ATTENTION! 
FLOWER LOVERS 


Pansies, lilies of the valley, sweet peas, etc., 
are at their decorative best in miniature flower 
holders, especially designed for them. The set 
shown has twelve different designs, averaging 
only 1% inches in diameter, to suit the mood, 
the flowers used and the shape of the con’ ainer. 
COMPRIS Biieiiscecciccsccis $2.40 Postpaid 
Cutting Shears, per pair.......... 1.50 Postpaid 


Send for illustrated booklet “Ikebana” 
4#x. YAMANAKA & CO. 
I mA ke, Pe se ¢ SS 


Our supply of the new 
LAST CHANCE! !2%2 "Sorina “piitnaiing 

Guide avd Flower Cata- 
log—one of the most complete and colorful books we have 
ever issued—is nearly exhausted. This Pianting Guide, 
containing information and price lists on seeds. bulbs, 
roses and hardy plants of unusual merit—is beautifully 
i'tustrated with over 100 natural-color reproductions. Don't 
delay if you want your FREE copy. Address a penny 
postcard today to: 

VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 

Dept. 22 Baby'on. L. 1., N. Y. 
tm rican Branch of world-famous Dutch Bulb Growers 


10,000 FUCHSIAS 


OVER 100 NAMED VARIETIES 
Send today for YOUR FREE Copy of my 
Fuchsia and Begonia Catalog 


H. L. BAAKE NURSERY 
2616 Sawtelle Blvd., West Los Angeles, Cal. 


Make “‘MUMS"” the glory of 

MUM | your garden. Our new book 
V tells how. Our long list of 
GUIDE best varieties is ‘‘POPULAR.- 


Avenue, New York 























ITY TESTED” (picked by 

visitors at our ““Mum"’ show) 

Read about our Garden Blue- 

berries, Bush Cherry. May 

Day Tree and new, novel, 

rare hardy perennials and 

shrubs. A _ postal = free 

copy and new low pric 

HILL TOP ORCHARDS & 
NURSERIES 

Box 238. Hartford, Mich 
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RATE t5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%'c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three inesrtions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. ie 


order for co than $3.00 per month accepted. 
WITH — 
Anatinn 

WATER LILIES and Aquatic Plants for pools and 
aquariums. Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish, Tropi- 
cal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies. Free Catalog. Beldt’s 
Aquarium, St. Louis, Mo. 

Baby Evergreens 


25 THREE-YEAR Colcrado Blue $1.00. Five five- 


Spruce 


year same variety $1.00. Both postpaid. Evergreen seeds, 
seedlings, transplants. Catalogue free. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio 


Begonias 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, mixed colors mostly fine doubles. 
Under 1” diameter 75¢ per doz. to 14%” $1.00, 1%” to 
1%” $1.50, 1%” to 2” $2.00 prepaid. Leslie Woodriff, 
205 S. Inglewood Ave., Ins glewood, Calif. 





specialize in Unusual Varieties including 
ship plants in paper pots anywhere in 
Begonia Booklet contains complete ‘cul- 
instructions and description of over 200 varieties. 


BEGONIAS—-We 
Tuberous. We 

U. S. Our new 
tural 





Price 50c postpaid. Green Tree Flower Gardens, 316 W. 
Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Blueberries 
NEW GIANT varieties should be in every garden. Most 
delightful to grow. Demand is growing, plants are scarce. 
Grower's prices Order early. Booklet free. Houston 
Orchards, Box K, Hanover, Mass. 
Bulbs 
FAIRY LILIES (Zephyranthes Rosea). Full size bulbs. 
Easy culture. Bloom all summer, Directions given. Post- 


paid. 6—50e 15 
JACOBU Ss, 


$1.00 25—$1.50 100 
Box 64, TOWACO, N. J. 


-$5.00. Mrs. WILBUR 


ouR 1938 SPRING PLANTING GUIDE AND FLOWER 
CATALOG is ready for mailing. Seeds, bulbs, roses, 
hardy plants, unusual novelties—all in gorgeous natural 
colors. FREE, Dept. 22, 


Write Van Bourgondien Bros., 
Babylon, L. I, N. Y. 

FLOWERING BULBS. Lilies, glads, roses. 
Direct from grower. Low prices, postpaid. 
R. C, Start, 201 Public Mkt. Bldg., 








plants, seed. 
Free catalogue. 
Portland, Oregon. 


flower in three bright colors: 
12 flowering size bulbs $1.00, 12 large 
$10.00 sent prepaid with planting instruc- 
Flower Gardens, Malvern, Pennsylvania. 


TIGRIDIA, this beautiful 
red, 7 orange 
bulbs $1.75, 100 
tions. Quinn’ s 


CLIVIAS Specially priced to FLOWE R GROWER readers, 
Large ‘‘miniata’’ $1.00; large hybrids, $3.50. Regular 
$2.00 and $5.00 plants. American hybrid Amaryllis, three 
for $1.00. Two yellow Callas, 25c; doz., $1.20. Iris, 35 


assorted fine new seedlings, $1.00. 100 Anemones or 
Ranunculus, $1.00. Postpaid. Rare bulb catalog. CECIL 
HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F, La Verne, Calif. 





BULBS FROM HOLLAND, Tulips, Hyacinths, ete., shipped 
free of charge to destination. Apply for catalogue to: 
J. HEEMSKERK, care P. van Deursen, SASSENHEIM- 
Holland. 


10 LARGE NAMED DAHLIAS $i. 00. 100 Flowering Glad- 


jolus $1.00. 50 Iris, $1.25; 12 Tigridias, $1.00. POWELL, 
323 Clinton, Jackson, ich. 

Cactus 
CACTUS 15 miniature size or 8 Snaaroenge size, all differ- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no 


succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas. 


Articles on culture, 
illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
years, $1.00 six months. Box 





CACTUS “SUCCULENT “JOURNAL. 
new species, exploration, 

Recognized authority eight 
101, Pasadena, California. 


Caladiums 


FANCY “LEAVED CALADIUMS. " Meture’s 
mer bedding and foliage plants for house window box or 
conservatory. Gorgeous colors from white through pink to 
deep scarlet in intermediate shades, Easily grown. 10 
bulbs mixed varieties $1. 10 bright pink or 10 rose $1.00: 


lov dient. sum - 


25 for $2. The three collections, 30 bulbs $2.50. 3 finest 
named varieties, labelled, 4 of each $2.00. The 4 superb 
collections, 42 bulbs, only $4.00. All postpaid. No cata- 


logs. J. D. Michell, Box 3561, Sebring, Fla. 


Cannas 


CANNAS, APRICOT, 
HUMBERT. PRES 


STATE INSPECTED-CERTIFIED 
EUREKA. GLADIATOR. KING 
DENT, WYOMING. YELLOW MING HUMBERT. Ge 
dozen. $3.00 hundred. Delivered. 12 inch and taller crow- 
ing plants above varieties 10c each FOB. S. L. CALFEE, 
BRUNSWICK, GA. 


Chepeanthownns 


CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. Collection of 10 labeled 
Large Exhibition Chrysanthemums, the three Mammoth 
Turners, White, Yellow, Bronze included, $1.00 postpaid. 
Special garden and pot culture. Mundis’ Gardens, 238 
East Boundary, York, Penna. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS— Over 
surplus plants sold each spring popular prices, All 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. S. a 
Box 574, Montgomery, Ala. 


200 varieties grown as hobby; 
types, 
Spivey, 


4000 CUSHION MUM BLOOMS 7c. Enormous quantities 
of beautiful 2” to 24%” blooms in pink, white, bronze, red. 
Amazing, low-price assortment, 4 plants 79e postpaid. 
3 each of 4 (12 in all) $1.95 postpaid. Will grow large 
as bushel basket with thousand or more blooms per plant 
first year. (Ohio customers add tax). Bohlender Plant 
Co., Bex 97, Tippecanoe City, Ohio. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS: 24 Beautiful Varieties; large type, 
yellow, white. pink, lavender; others. Field grown labeled 
plants 30—$1.50 65—$2.65. Instructions furnished. 25 
varieties small type me, jas and button type 
5 largest type Cannas 


25 plants &5e 65—$1.65. rieties xe Cal 
15 plants $1.00. CHAP MAN FLORAL GARDEN, Edison, 


Georgia. 

THE WORLD’S LARGEST CHRYSANTHEMUMS; also 
pompons—57 varieties, 20 plants $1.25 100 $5.00. Labeled, 
Postpaid. Instructions furnished. Sunbeam Gardens, Mil- 


ner, Georgia. 
including Korean, 
Llanerch Nursery, 


varieties 
List free. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS— Hardy 
$1.00 a dozen; no two alike. 
Inc., Llanerch, Pa. 


Daffodils 
MORE THAN 300 varieties of the 


finest Daffodils listed 


in my descriptive catalog sent free on request. Edwin 
:. Powell, Rockville, Md., R. FS dD. 3. 
our DAFFODIL CATALOGUE, describing 160 varieties 


sent on request. Extra bulbs given with orders placed this 
spring. WALTZ BROTHERS, Williamsburg, Va. 


Dahlias 








GIANT EXHIBITION ~DAHLIAS Sunrays, Ripley, Souv- 
enir, Grand Master, Dahl. Free Catalog 150 Best Vari- 
eties, priced low. Gruebels Gardens, Derry. Pa. 

KNOCK OUT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS- “Fan” grower 
has few to sell. Royal Auvergne, Tyrus, Dulcinea, Idol. 
Eva Hunt, dollar each. 155 others. Catalog. CITY 


FLOWER GARDENS, ittanning, Pa. 





Pride of 
Miss Bel- 


HONOR ROLL DAHLIA TUBERS— Margrace, 
Austinburg, Red Victor, Murphy’s Masterpiece, 


gium. Send for catalogue. Di Rosa’s Dahlia Gardens, 
6 Hillside Place, Springfeld, Mass. 

MICHIGAN’S FINEST NURSERIES. Breedooating 
World’s finest dahlias at prices you can afford to pav. 
Write for catalogue today. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


100 other 
price _ list. 


36 varieties at 25c per root. 
equally low prices. Write for 


DAHLIA ROOTS: 


varieties at 








Valley View Dahlia Garden, 321 Coe St., Tiffin, Ohio. 
SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS Finest wnatotins near 
wholesale, Monarch of East, Golden Giant, Ripley. Rose- 
mary’s Beauty, Freckles, Milton Cross. List free. ™M. 
Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
10.000 DAHLIA ROOTS. 25,000 Plants of the newest 
and standard varieties. Price list on request. Hiles 
Dahlia Gardens, Foster, Ohio. 


EXTRAORDINARY VALUES in our Free 1938 Catalogue. 
See our ad elsewhere in this issue. GOLDEN RULE 
DAHLIA FARM, Lebanon, Ohio. 





INTRODUCING ROSEMARY'S BEAUTY. 
Medal winner at Cleveland. See Dec. adv. 
tive catalog. Rosemary Dahlia Gardens, 
Ohio. 





“Ae hievement 
Free deccrip- 
Martins Ferry, 








dabiios. “ht different colors: 
Avalon, Jersev’s Beauty, Warner, Elite Glory, Jane Cowl, 
for only $1.00, sent prepaid, Catalog free. EMMONS’ 
DAHLIA GARDENS, R7, Box 1534, Battle Creek, Mich 





Five wonde rful 


DAHLIAS: 





DAHLIA ROOTS. PLANTS & SEED—If you are inter- 
ested in the highest quality send NOW for our illustrated 
Catalogue FREE. PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS, 3380 
Ely Ave., Bronx, New York. 





DAHLIAS. yreatest bargains in roots and ‘planta. 
low priced collections. Price list free 
Gardens, 684 Capital Ave., S. W.. 


DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. 
catalogue. 150 latest varieties. 





Special 
Selinger’s Dahlia 
Battle Creek. Michigan. 


Send for our bargain 
EDWARD'S DAHLIA 


GARDENS, 124 Exchange St., Chicopee. Mass. ewe 
EXHIBITION DAHLIAS. Unusual Values, Roots and 


Plants of the Latest 
Write for Free Catalog. 
Coldwater, Mich. 


160 DAH LIA | BARGAINS: 


American and Foreign 
MUNDY'S GARDENS, 


varieties. 
Dept. F, 





‘Including “Commodore” ‘‘Jane 


Cowl’ “W.H.T."" ‘‘Jersey’s Besuty’’ “‘Avalon’’ 10¢ each. 
“White Ma a ’’ Prince of Persia’’ ‘“‘“Monmouth Chom 
pion” ‘Pot of Gold’’ ‘‘Nanacuaket’’ 25¢ each. Free 


Catalogue, BEST-EVER GARDENS. DEPT. F. 830 PINE 
Wwoov AVE. SCHENECTADY, N 


EXHIBITION DAHLIA ROOTS aoe ig Price list 


gladly sent on request. William Shinnamon, 49 Cross 
Ave.. Midl: ond Park. New Jersey 
HEAL‘ HY ROOTS POSTPAID 20 large flow*ring. each 


different, unlabeled $1.2! 
labeled $1. oe. Cc. B. 


DAHLIA BARGAINS: 


Pompon 15 each different. un- 
ea. Rt. 1, Fairmont, W. Va. 


& Giants $1.00; 8 Poms $1.00; all 


different; 12 mixed, lost names, $1.00. Three collections 
$2.50. Prepaid. List. Hilkrest Gardens, Takoma Park, 
mm << 

SPECIAL OFFER. Twelve assorted Dahlia Roots from 


our surplus stock, untagged, $1.50 prepaid. Worth much 
more. Catalog on request. LEE’S DAHLIA GARDENS, 
Rox 35b, Steilacoom, Wash. 








DAHLIA PLANTS: Buckeye Glory, Discovery, Freckles, 
Great Eastern, Julia Irene, Lejoy, Miss Oakland, Opal— 
$1. 50—7 for $7. 00. Dixie Dahlia Gardens, Clio, Mich. 





DAHLIA ROOTS. $1. 00—C lara € Carder, 
Hunt’s V. Wonder, Leiden’s Elegance, 
Black, Yellow Satan; List. 
Kingston, N. 








Golden Standard, 
Mary Ritzer, Royal 
Walter Ostrander, 28 Oak St., 





DAHLIA PLANTS Azura, 
George, $1.25 each 





Sainsbury, Frieda 
Great Eastern. Vol- 
cano, ‘each, Incandescent, Roxbury’s Mystery, Don 
Wilson, $1.75 each. Many others. Prices Right. List on 
Request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 34 Edsall Ave., 
Palisades Park, N. J. 


150-Az1 EXHIBITION - DAHLIAS, " priced reasonable. 
Miniatures and poms, also. Satisfaction guaranteed. Free 
list. Clarksburg Dahlia Gardens, Clarksburg, West Virginia. 


Darcy 
Miss Oakland, 


* 








you MAY SAVE MONEY By Price List an 
send for it! Boston 24 Mass. 


getting our 
Boston Dahlia’ Gardens, 








TRY OUR “ASSORTMENT of 6 


prize winning Dahlias, 
labeled—$2.00. Also, carefully selected Delphinium seed 
$1.00 package. Walter Cooper, Forge Hill Road, New- 
burgh, N. Y 
DAHLIA PLANTS: Kentucky Sun, King Alfred, Milton 
Cross, West Virginia, Miriam Hopkins, Oakleigh Monarch, 
Salem Streamline, Shekinah—6 for $3.00. Dixie Dahlia 


Gardens, 


Clio, Mich. 


EUROPEAN DAHLIA NOVELTIES, the latest introduoc- 
tions from all parts of the world together with the prize 
winning Dutch champions and old favorites, more than 
675 varieties. Ask for free illustrated catalogue. DE RUY- 
TER BROS. SPECIAL DAHLIA GROWERS, Oegstgeest, 
Holland. 

ONLY DAHLIAS that stand the test of modern compe- 
tition listed. See specials elsewhere in this issue. HILL- 
CREST ROSERIES, Progress, Pa. 


THOUSANDS OF FIELD GROWN DAHLIA ROOTS. 
Ifonor Roll Varieties. Send for our price list. Fern Hill 
Dahlia Gardens, Loveland, Ohio. 


Evergreens 


SCOTCH PINE, Five 


year transplants, 18-20 inch. Special 














10 for $3.00. express F.O.B, Geneva. Wonderfully sturdy 
trees. Specialty evergreen catalogue. RANSOM NUR- 
SERY, Geneva, Ohio. 

‘Pectilieee 
COW MANURE: Rotted Shredded. 100 lbs. 80c; ton $15 


Ly Stems or 
. $1.75; ton --. 
P TETSTOWN, N. 


Poultry Manure—dry 


pulverized. 100 
Millstones $20. 


ALLEN COMPANY, 








Flowering Vases 





GROW WHITE DOGwoops FROM SEED. Flowering 
trees may be grown in a few years in your garden. In 
structions and trial package 10c. 1 lb. package $1. GOD 
FREY GARDEN SHOP, FAIRFIELD, CONN. 





Fruits and ‘Berries 





FRUIT TREES AND ‘BERRY P PLANTS. We offer one of 
the most complete listings of new and tested improved 
varieties of fruits and berries available. Millions of triple 
inspected, hardy, well-rooted, thrifty trees and plants, 
grown under ideal soil and climatic conditions, backed by 
50 years’ production experience, Fruit and berry growing 
are among the Nation’s best 


paying crops. It pays to 
plant Bountiful Ridge Grown trees and plants. Proved 
best by test. Write for 1938 complete catalog. BOUNTI- 
FUL . Dept. 


RIDGE _NU RSERIES, 15, Princess Anne. Md. 


aie 











“GLAD GOSSIP”, Seventh Edition. Dime booklet worth 
dollars. More pleasure and profit from Glads. Tells how 
to ‘‘Lick the Thrips’’ Price ten cents. J. D. Long, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

DISTINCTIVE GLADS—Send for « our list of outstanding 
varieties. Healthy, vigorous bulbs at moderate prices. 


We guarantee satisfaction. 
Cumberland, Penna, 


Everett A. Quackenbush, New 





100 MEDIUM SIZE Gladiolus bulbs, 
or, 6 Large Flowering 





in 40 gorgeous colors, 
Dahlias $1.00 postpaid. Write for 





our many bargain lists. Taylor Gardens, 165A West St., 
Ware, Mass. 

INTRODUCING “OREGON ROSE”. Picardy seedling. 
It's a honey! Catalog FREE.. 300 varieties described, 
reasonably _ priced. Fifty beautifully colored varieties, 
vigorous blooming size bulbs, mixed, $1.00. Postpaid. 


PAUL BRANDON, 


Route One, 


Bend, Oregon. 


LEer’s GET ACQUAINTED. We want you to know the 
quality of the bulbs we grow-so-we are offering you 1? 
bulbs each of ten of the finest large exhibition varieties, 
100 bulbs in all. Manv different colors. In this col- 
lection, Betty Nuthall, Picardy, Minuet, Mother Machree, 
Early Dawn, Loyalty, Yvonne, and others. A _ real fine 
collection sent prepaid anywhere in U. S. for $3.00. Our 
guarantee—if you are not satisfied will refund your money. 
We have a new price list of other varieties—a post card 
will bring it to vou. Send at once. The above collection 
is Limited. ARROW-HEAD GLADIOLUS FARM, Mer- 
rimac, Mass. 


100 SPLENDID BLOOMING BULBS of 





Picardy, the 


world’s best glad for $1.00 postpaid. Also a 50c bulb 
of a new variety free for early orders. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for catalog. Gelser Bros., Box F, 


Delton, N. Y. . 4 
“BETTY CO-ED” Gladiolus. The Glad with * “that school 
girl complexion” Exquisite. FLOWER GROWER Spe- 
cial: 9 No. 4 blooming bulbs, 15 cents, prepaid, Cata- 
logue free. J. D. Long Boulder, Colorado, 

100 LARGE GLADIOLI BULBS, choice ten each of any 
‘ten of the following. or six each of all named, all labeled, 





$2.00 postpaid: Picardy, Nuthall, Crimson Glow, Golden 
Dream, Giant Nymph, Orange Queen, Wanakah, Long- 
fellow, Carmen, Sylvia, Los Angeles, Sisson, Phipps, Pen- 
dleton, Bagdad, Mammoth White, Ave Maria, Dr. Bennett. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. PLENOCRATIC FARMS, CHES- 
TERTON, INDIANA 
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HOUSE OF DAVID prize-winning Gladioli—Top Variety 
bulbs at bargain prices—Winner 1937 Perpetual Challenge 
Trophy—Highest Award American Gladiolus Society. Write 
for descriptive folder or send $1 for Mixed Trial Collection 

-40 large bulbs delivered Postpaid. HOUSE OF DAVID 
G GREED NHOUSES, ST. JOSEPH, MIC ‘HIGAN. 


50 LARGE OR 75 MEDIUM GLAD BULBS $1.00. “In- 


cludes at least 25 finest varieties. All colors. High 
crowned, young bulbs. Order from ad or write for list. 
Bennett Flower Gardens, Hagerman, Idaho. 

GOOD CLEAN GLADIOLUS: mixed colors; 100 bulbs 


Size 3 
$3.50. 
Ohio. 
GLADIOLI 
named varieties, 
Catalogue on 
STEAD. N.Y. 


GLADIOLUS Special 
ieties including Alabatros, 
Mother Machree, Picardy, 


$1.50. 100 bulbs Size 2—$2.50. 
HARDERT GARDE} 


100 bulbs Size 1 
. 2712 Hoover Ave., Dayton, 





« ut -flower r - mixed $2.00 per 100, 10 each 10 
$3.00. Many other attractive offers. 
request. BEVERLY GARDENS, HEMP- 





advertising offer. 12 choice var 
Frank McCoy, Mildred Louise, 
Pelegrina, Wasaga, etc., giving 
you every color found in gladiolus. Labeled separately. 
Large bulbs, over 1 inch. 3 each (36 bulbs) $1.00; 10 
each (120 bulbs) $3.00 Postpaid. List free. KELLER 
G URDE NS. Grafton, West Virginia. 

GLADIOLUS. 10 Large each variety. 100 bulbs, 
Commander Koehl, 
dor, Kjng Arthur, 


$4.00; 
Mary Elizabeth, Orange Princess, Ama 
Pelegrina, Bagdad, Debonair, Sonatine. 
Waratah. Your choice five varieties, 10 each $2.50 10 
Picardy Free. Postpaid. W. T. WHEELER, Route 3. 
PETALUMA. CALIF. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE PICARDY, or 40 Picardy: 
6 others, labeled, postpaid, $1.00. List. C. H. 
Faribault, Minn. 


GLADIOLUS for the connoisseur or collector. Special list 
including such rare varieties as Louis Hemon, Tinamba, 
Blue Beauty, Blue Lady, Jalna, Vagabond Prince, Shirley 
Temple, Green Light, Silver Comet. Grafin Livia Chotek, 
Meerschaum, Yukon, free. Send $10.00 for my Trial Gar- 
den Collection and enjoy new thrills in your garden—20 


10 each 
Smith, 


bulbs none alike labeled prepaid. GEO. W. HUNTER— 
GROWER, R #4, Dowagiac, _Mich. 
GLADIOLUS: Maid of Orleans, white; Wasaga, buff; Ave 


Maria, blue; F. McCoy, pink. 5 large 
two varieties, 10 bulbs, 30c, 4 


i bulbs each, any 
varieties, 20 bulbs, 50c. 


Prepaid. Send for complete list of newer varieties. WARE 
\ ALLEY GARDENS, WARE, MASS. 

GLAD'OLUS 3 large. each variety for $1.00, Trevonian, 
Nuthall, Picardy, Debonair, Bagdad, Rapture, Ave Maria, 
Berty Snow, Pfitzer’s Triumph; labeled. List free. Crom- 
well Glad Gardens, Salem, Ohio, 

150 BLOOMING SIZE, 350 small, or 2000 bulblets, mixed, 


em, 


$1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed, Seeds, package, 25c. 


Chait Phillips Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 


GRAND NEW GLADS—Sent FREE with orders. Best 
standard varieties. Lowest prepaid prices. WESTMORE- 
LAND G ARDENS, 7014 S. E. 20th Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


CHOICEST HARDY PLANTS! FINEST EXHIBITION 
GLADIOLUS BULBS. Also other interesting items from a 
collector’s garden. Free list. Desk B. Elmwood Terrace 
Gardens, Bennington, Vermont. 


: Hardy Plants 


ALPINES, zero hardy—Rare 
lie postpaid. 
tree. NATIVE 


sample 
plants exclusively. List 
MISSOU LA. MONT: ANA. 


Erigeron “ompositus, 
Native and alpine 
EVE RG REE NS, 


7 _ Hemerocallis 


HEMEROCALLIS ‘LILIES. 
paid, fresh dug. 


-10 two year roots $1.50, post - 
; Shading from deep orange to pale lemon, 
some striped, crinkled, all fragrant. LAWRENCE NUR- 
SERY. ELMHURST. ILL. 


NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed in “color. sequence. 
Crawford, Gypsy, cataloguing $1.75, for $1.25, 
Kenwood Iris Gardens. Cine innati, Ohio. 


10 GOOD VARIETIES, covering season’s 
labeled—post paid. Three each (30 plants) 
Lycoris squamigeria 75¢c each—-3 for $1.00. 
dens Republic, Missouri. 


MODERN HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS. "Write for price 
list or send check for $1.25 for 5 different named Hybrids 





Lemona, 
postpaid. 








bloom $1 $1.75, 
$4.00. Also 
Howard Gar- 


labeled. F.o.b. here. April shipment C.0.D. for postage 
due. GEO. W. HUNTER—GROWER, R #4, Dowagiac, 


Mich. 


Insecticides 











WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip control in 
storage and during the growing season. Also information 
on Rose pests, Cyclamen mite on Delphinium, Dahlia leaf 
hoppers, ete. 8-o0z Home Garden Size can of spray makes 
12 to 24 gals. $1.00 postpaid. THE ROTOTOX COM- 
PANY, 8121 Yale St., ., East Williston, _N. , A 





“Iris 
JAPANESE IRIS—Six beautiful colors $1. 





Five ‘DORONI- 





CUMS yellow May flowering—$1l. Prepaid! ‘‘Desire-to- 
= you”’ specials. Catalog free. R. H. JONES, Peru, 
n¢ 

LARGEST IRIS LIST IN AMERICA FREE. Over 1100 
varieties, 50 roots, assorted colors, not labeled $1.00, ex- 
press collect. Following are 10c each, labeled, postpaid. 


Minimum orders $1.00—Andrew Jackson, Autumn 

een, 
Cameliard, Candlelight, Cardinal, Chartier, C Me ~ ay 
Coronation, Dolly Madison, Elizabeth Egleburg, Euphony, 
Frieda Mohr, Indian Chief, Micheline Charraire, Pioneer, 











Pluie D’Or, Santa Barbara, Snowwhit LeGRON 2 
Amherst, TOLEDO, OHIO. sills spemcsmaciieaes 
IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. y. John N. Bommersbac h, Decatur, Minois. 

ALL TYPES OF IRIS reasonably priced. Three $1.00 
Collections: 12 Dwarfs; 15 Tall; 5  Siberians: choice, 


labeled, 


post paid, 


_ Kenwood Tris Garde ns, Cine innati. Ohio. 


Labels 


METAL STAMPED LABELS 2c each. Last indefinitely. 
Send dime and 5 Flower names for sample order. W. R. 
LeGron, , 124 Amherst Drive, TOLEDO, OHIO. — . 


‘Lawn Seeds 
BLUE ¢ GRASS LAWN SEED from the “Heart of the 
Bluegrass Region’’ makes a _ beautiful thick evergreen 
lawn. We have satisfied our customers for years. Use 
these low prices—NOW 10 pounds $2.00. 50—$8.00. 100— 
$15.00. Walnut Lawn Farm, Route 2F, Lexington. Ky. 
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Meconopsis 
MECONOPSIS BAILEYII (Blue Poppy of Thibet) pkt. 
seeds 25c. Nevill Primrose Farm, Poulso, Wash. 








~ Phlox 


30 varieties listed by color. 


NEwEST PHLOX. Collections; 


5 different, $1.00: 5 novelties, $1.60; postpaid. Kenwood 
Iris Gardens, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Plants 





JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Exquisite orchid cor 
sage blossoms, Easily grown. $1.00 each, Lelian Benner, 
138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, California. : 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE, Bermuda Onion plants: 500 
600 1000—80¢ 5000—$3. 50. Catalogue free. Georgia 
Certified. Tomato. Pepper and Egg Plants. Sims Plant 
Co., Pembroke, Ga. 


Primroses 


Two PLANTS double lavender 50c postpaid. 
rose F'arm, Poulsbo, Wash. 


Nevill Prim- 


Stickers 


Flower Shows. 


Prize 


PRIZE. STICKERS for Write “for samples 


and prices to The Horner Press, 3341 Lancaster Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roses ; 
ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. Hints on care and cul 


catalog. McClung Bros. Rose 


Tyler, Texas. 


Seeds Wei 
TWENTY PACKAGES FLOWER SEED, 25c. Ten differ- 
ent packages Lily, Choice Zinnia, or Ferry’s Spencer Sweet 
Pea seed, 25c. _ Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, Seattle, Wash. 


ture. Free illustrated 
Nursery, Dept. HH, 


Soil- less Gardening 


GROW BUMPER CROPS of vegetables and flowers in 
small space without soil. Season’s supply. directions 
$2.00. Booklet—25c. SHURGRO FERTILIZER CORP 
821-A Lecust, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


USE QUIK- GRO to grow house plants and seedlings in 
water or sand. Send $1.00 for season’s supply with illus- 
trated booklet dates full directions. See advertisement 
page 189. DAGMAR PLANT CULTURE INDUSTRIES, 
1123 Broadway, New York City. 


Special Offers 





SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. Increases perfume. 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. SIG-ITE, P. 0. 
Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GARDEN BOoOoK— 
catalog of Seeds, 
180 Dreer Bldg., 

—————— . — 
seeds with complete list ‘offering 

liberal packages only 7c eac h. 

Santos, 386 Garson Ave. Rochester, N. 


ROCK GARDEN AND “BORDER SEEDS. ~ 60 excellent, 
dependable varieties. All packets l0c. 14 years a rock 
gardener. Walter Timmerman, 2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 


DREER’S “100TH ANNIVERSARY” 
free. A_ helpful guide and complete 
Plants, Bulbs. HENRY A. DREER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

FREE Sample flower 
latest novelties. Large 








RIVERSIDE FARM SEEDS, Bulbs, Plants, Selected vari- 
eties for the Garden. New Phlox, Iris, Gladiolus. Send 
for Catalog. C. H. Brewer, Rahway, N. J. 











DELPHINIUM & , JAPANESE IRIS. New Mammoth Flow- 
ered strains. Beautiful colors and combinations. Large 
Packet $1. Sample 25c. Roseholme Gardens, Brunswick, 
Maine. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF FLOWERS FREE—Beautiful 
new Phlox, Gladiolus, Dahlias, Lilies, Cannas, Japanese 
Iris, Gayfeathers, etc. HOWARD GILLET, Box F’, New 
Lebanon, N. . 


FIFTY FIRST SIZE GLADS, $1; 





sorts cutting 





fifteen 





perennials, $1; eleven sorts rock perennials, $1; thirteen 
sorts novelty flower seeds, $1; all for $3.50; postpaid. 
Heiser Nursery, Hamilton, Ohio. 

PHLOX SILVERTON. Sensational new hardy phlox “of 
silvery-lavender. Complete catalogue sent free upon re 
quest. ANDREWS ROCKMONT NURSERY, BOULDER, 


COLORADO. 


PLANTING GUIDE — FREE. If interested in making 
your home grounds more beautiful or your orchard more 
fruitful, you need our 44 page Planting Guide, listing and 
defining more than 800 varieties of Fruits and Ornament 
als. It tells you what to plant and how to plant. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, WAYNESBORO.  VIR- 
GINIA 











_ 25 2. YEAR-OLD CLUMPS PERENNIAL PHLOX, each 
different, $1.00. 25 perennials; tall, medium; rock plants 
or assorted, $1.00. orders postpaid. Justamere 


$3.00 
Nook, Ellenville, a Be 


ROSES AND DAHLIAS: FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE 
QUALITY AT REASONABLE PRICES, SEND FOR 
PRICE LIST. WOLVERINE GARDENS, GRANDVILLE, 
MICH. 


TIGRIDIAS FROM “SEED. 
directions, 25 ts. 500 
HYBRIDIZING ‘GARDENS: 

Water Lilies 


WATER LILIES, 1938 prices: 








grown, 50 s seeds w with 
dollar. TOANS 


Easily 
seeds, One 
Berea, Ohio. 


Attraction, Cc onqueror, Wm. 


Deogue, Comanche, Somptuosa, Chromatella. Gladstone. 
Marliac Rosea, Rose Arey, Gloriosa, Rene Gerard—$1.00 
ea., six $4. Postpaid. STONER GARDENS, South 
Whitley. Indiana. 


WATER LILIES: All colors. 
Gardens, Clio, Michigan. 


Wild ‘Flowers 


UNUSUAL WILD flower 
order. Enjoy a different 
rock garden items, postpaid. 
dens, Greensburg, Indiana. 


BLUEBELLS (Mertensia), ( ‘olumbine, -Dutchman’s Breeches. 
Greek Valerian, Spiderwort, Dog’s- tooth Violet and many 
others. Doz. $1.00. MRS. GEO. HORTON, Curryville, 
Missouri. 





Write for list. Dixie Dahlia 





catalog, 19¢, deductible first 
garden. Hardy native, ferns, 
Henderson's Botanical Gar- 











aaNEW AND BETTER 
Tying Material 














PLAN-TIE 


Supersedes Raffia and Jute 
NO SCISSORS NECESSARY—easily broken with 
fingers. 
STRONG—<defies winds and storms. 


chafe hands or 


SMOOTH AND SOFT—doesn’t 
stems. 

INCONSPICUOUS, DYED GREEN—self-unwind- 
ing pocket spool 300 feet. 

25c Each Dozen $2.50 


BURNETT BROS., Ine. 


Seed Merchants & Growers Since 1905 
92 Chambers St., Dept. F, N. Y. City 


CACTUS SEED 











Surprise packet mixed cactus 25e 
with culture directions and my 
illustrated list of 600 kinds. 5 
packets all different $1.00 

R. W. KELLY 


2410 La Rosa Drive 


Dept. F El Monte, California 


TMARSHALL’S 
1938 NOVELTIES 
Seeds. Bulbs, Plants 


96 Page Catalogue sent on Request 
{ f 1 


Ww. E. MARSHALL & CO. Ine. 
Seeds, Bulbs and Garden Sundries 
154 West 23rd St., New York 


- ’ . 3 
Planting Guide Free 
If interested in making your home grounds more 
beautiful or your orchard more fruitful, you need 
our 48 page Planting Guide listing and defining 
more than 800 varieties of Fruits and Ornaments. 

It tells you what to plant and how to plant. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 
Waynesboro - - Virginia 


RAISE GEOGRAPHICAL 
TURTLES 


Millions sold at World’s Fair 
alone. Easy to start. 3 ADULT 
MALACOCLEMMYS BREEDERS for $3.00 with 
complete breeding instructions included. Order 
today before next laying. 

LESTER MORRISON 
522 E. Mobile St. Florence, Alabama 


HILLCREST SPECIALS for APRIL 
DAHLIA ROOTS. Make up your own COL- 


LECTIONS. On dahlia orders totalling $2.00 or 
more from the following giant varieties, select ad- 
ditional roots to the amount of your order, FREE. 
For orders of less than $2.00 net, any three 50c 
varieties will be sold 



































varieties, or any three 75c 
for the price of two. 
50c each $1.00 each 
A. Lieyd, yellow Adirondack Sunset, scar- 
Col. Lewis, manganese let, go! 
Cowl, buff Cal. Idol, yellow 


K. Francis, yellow 
K. Norris. pink Classic, light pink 
Oriental Glory, orange Frank Serpa, wine 

. A. Broomfield, autumnMurphy’s Masterpiece, red 
Oakleigh Monarch, red 


Ru Taylor, re 
Spotlight. yellow — ? Austinburg, yel- 


low, pink 
75¢ each Teunte. Empire, gold 
~ Bruce Collins, yel- 75¢ each 
New Deal, orange Ace of Spades, maroon 


Phantom, purple, white Mrs. Boutellier, red 

Man 0’ War, maroon Cavalcade, pink 

Mid West Champion, Golden Standard, buff 
violet Jersey Dainty, white 

Satan, red Judge Seabury, heliotrope 


White Abundance Mary Retzer, pink 
GLADIOLI. 5 each of the following blooming 
size treated bulbs, $1.25: Bagdad, smoky red; 
Betty Nuthall, orange; Golden Dream; Maid of 
Orleans, white; Mary Frey, lavender; Picardy, 
salmon pink; Wasaga, buff. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY.1 doz. Lily of 


Valley pips, 6 Jumbo White, 6 pink $1.00 


All prepaid. 


HILLCREST ROSERIES Progress. Pa. 
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OUR 48 PAGE 
CATALOG FREE 


Items From The Trade 


HE Osmo Garden Company of Phila- 

delphia’s complete line of Osmo horti- 
cultural specialties has been taken over 
by Atkins & Durbrow, Inc. of New York 
City, large distributors of Peat Moss, as 
the exclusive sales agency. 


. , ¥ os 
Y oe 
e+ 4 


aN 
~ 


te 


HE Osmo Gro-Blox are designed for 
starting all individual seeds the same 
as planting in soil. It is a cubic block of 
prepared material in which the seeds may 


GOLDEN BOUNTY 





GOLDEN BOUNTY. The most sensational and outstanding 
Forma] Decorative dahlia in our Trial Grounds. A soft 
rich lemon yellow of perfect form about 9”x6” that appeals 


to everyone. whether for garden or cutting. Roots $5.00. be sown and contains nutrients to feed the 
an \ a ‘i A 
p'ant. The Gro-Blox with germinated 
or variet ‘ t > . a ° 
Feet Ore ee ee rey ave, Cera greatly re- | seeds are transplanted entire to the open 
plete and modern book published on the newest and best cround 
in dahlias 4 ° 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES Box 24, VINELAND. N.» 


AYSIDE Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, is dis- 
tributing Garden Blox. This is a 
series of large scale planting plans de- 
signed for various types of gardens and so 








“NEWER GLADS” 


Why not try New oe grown bulbs this designed that the different units can be 

They are clean, true, "em stork, and. moderately recombined to suit the individual user to 

— Send a card today for my catalog. fit into almost any conceivable form of 
EVERETT CLARK garden. 

Poquonock Connecticut 











SUCCESSFUL Spray Program by B. G. 

Pratt is offered by the Scalecide Co. 
It is a spray calendar in handy little leaflet 
form and concerns the use of scalecide as 
a dormant spray and sulfocide as a summer 
spray, also D-X a penetrating pyrethrum 
spray. 








CHEMICAL GARDENING 


Growing plants in soilless chemical solution— 
enhances the growth. color, and fragrance. 
Good results in very small space, indoors or out. 

Our University Perfected Chemical Solutions 
have been developed by the world’s foremost 
scientists here in Berkeley for soilless culture 
of vegetables, flowers. plants. and shrubs. Our 
equipment is standard in schools and colleges. 

Nute our tank with “a bit of everything” in 
“THe FLower Guower™ for March, page 123. 

Send for a season's supply with directions for 
muking ‘tank, planting and caring for it. 





REASURE Hunting With Gardex is an 
eighty-eight page pamphlet, freely illus- 
trated, explaining the simple routines of 


$2.08 postpakd $2.50 with formula | soil cultivation and management with 
Parente coty SGe with Pat snfermetion special reference to the tools especially 
UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. adapted to the special purposes. “A hand- 
book of modern soil cultivation”. It comes 


Berkeley, Cal. as : ‘ 
ae from Gardex Inc., Michigan City, Indiana. 




















Kill the Bugs;.:* Garden Hose 


vi e The vs x” Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose 
lm € -- Effective -- Economical -- Rapid 
Garden’ Hose Sprayer 






EXTRA EXTENSIONS FOR SPRAYING TREES 


A New Improved Invention for spraying plants, trees, shrubs, etc.—without the labor and 
expense of heavy equipment—tor gardens, large estates, municipal parks, library grounds, 
greenhouses—no mixing—ready for instant use—mechanically perfected to stir or agitate 
the solution in stick form, so 


sprayed, 


that it is deposited in correct proportions on objects to be 


ALL INSECTICIDES MADE IN STICK FORM 


We Supply the Old Reliable Insecticides recommended by Entomologists 
and Horticulturists everywhere—NICOTINE, SULPHUR. BORDEAUX, 
ARSENATE of LEAD, PYRETHRUM and ROTENONF. These are 
made in stick form for use in the “SIMPLEX” Garden Hose Sprayer, 
with full instructions for their use. 

UNSOLICITED ENDORSEMENTS. F: llowing are extracts from a few letters which are typical of hundreds 
and 1 find tt vers convenient ‘and setiaeren Sir nn ae eeeing Snlecille. Kv.. writes: ““Yeu have a Cie: "Bees 


had wonderful success with your S i r Y i 
: J Sprayer. It is invaluable tor spraying evergreens. Many of my choicest trees were 
infested and I got almost immediate results with Nicostick. One cartridge covers a great lot of trees.” 


Ask Your Dealer or Write to 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO. B-129 





KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


WO novelty Dahlias being introduced 

this season by Henry F. Michell Co., 
Philadelphia, are Gone With The Wind and 
Scarlet O’Hara. These two Dalhlias were 
produced by Albert Reukauff of Haddon 
Heights, N. J. The former is a seedling 
of Tootsie but has different growing habits, 
bush three to three and one-half feet high, 
while Scarlet O’Hara is a seedling from 
Baby Royal, growing somewhat taller than 
its parent, up to three feet. 


HE Pan American Society of Tropical 

Research is offering to distribute to in- 
terested gardeners seeds of a plant known 
in South America as Yerba de la Pulga 
which, it is said, is so full of rotenone that 
it repels insects. Rotenone, as our readers 
will know perfectly well, is the basis of 
many modern insecticides. will be 
sent to any reader who sends a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope to the society at 
New Orleans, La. Just what the plant is, 
we do not know. 


Seeds 


Calendula Sunbeams 


HE Michell seed catalogue (Micliell’s 

Seed House, 508 Market St., Phila- 
delphia) is always awaited with interest 
because it is pretty sure to carry more 
than the usual number of novelties, in- 
eluding some that are exelusive witli it. 
Of the latter, Calendula Sunbeams sounds 
particularly alluring, especially from the 
eut flower angle. This mixture offers the 
gardener a wide selection of delightful 
shades, running from the palest of creams 
through different shades of vellow to 
deep orange and in all the types of flower 
known in Calendulas. It seems to have 
been especially made for the follower of 
modern flower arrangements. 


Chrysanthemum Lorelei 


7 a notoriously poor year for Hardy 
Chrysanthemums, such as we had in 
1937, when scarcely any of the old stand- 
bys smiled on us, it was a real pleasure 
to have that excellent performer, Lorelei, 
around. It was about the only variety that 
made a good showing, is large, double, 
yellow flowers being doubly conspicuous 
because of the lack in other quarters. It is 
described as being similar in habit to the 
popular Amaliae, but thank the Garden 
Gods it behaves far better than the latter 
does here. In this garden it starts to bloom 
in early September, continuing its good 
work through that month and well into 
October. Plants were noted in the cata- 
logues of Lambs Nursery Co., E. 101 Sharp 
Ave., Spokane, Washington, and Wm. 
Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon. 


C. W. Woop 


AUTUMN FLOWERING CROCUS 


10 Speciosus, violet blue 
10 Zonatus. rose-lilac 
20 bulbs 50¢ postpaid 


Catalog of fine bulhs on request 
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FED ALL 
BUT 





FLOWER GROWER, MAY, 1938 
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FLOWERS MUST HAVE 
ll FOOD ELEMENTS 


Lack of even one can 


@ Look at these six sets of zinnia 
plants (left), grown by master horti- 
culturists at a leading University! 

They started life all even—grew 
under identical conditions of air, sun- 
light, water, and temperature. Even 
their diets were alike, except for one 
variation in each pot. Yet in that small 
diet difference is the whole explana- 
tion of the plants’ radically different 
developments. 

One plant—top, left—received a 
complete diet of the eleven elements all 
growing things must have from soil. 
The others were fed exactly the same 
diet, except that one element was with- 
held for test purposes. 

A few of these incompletely-fed 
plants matured fairly well, but there 





spoil your garden 


isn’t one of them that you’d be proud 
to have in your own garden. Toinsure 
complete success, an eleven-element 


“‘Square Meal”’ is vital. 


Choose VIGORO, the eleven-element 
plant food! VIGORO is sanitary and 
odorless . . . compounded from a secret 
formula, the achievement of years of 
intensive research. 

Vigoro’s remarkable effect... on 
lawns, flowers, shrubs, vegetables and 
trees...has made success easy for 
millions of gardeners. Their support 
makes Vigoro the world’s largest sell- 
ing plant food—makes possible its eco- 
nomical price. Vigoro is packed in 
convenient sizes, one to one hundred 
pounds. Order this ‘‘Square Meal’’ for 
your entire garden now! 


SUPPLIES ALL THE 
FOOD ELEMENTS 
NEEDED FROM SOIL 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
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